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Aotes. 


JOHN AS A ROYAL NAME. 

The Christian name John, so common amongst 
Englishmen in general as to have given rise to the 
national sobriquet, has not for many generations 
found favour in our royal family, perhaps owing 
to the evil memory of the only monarch who was 
so called. Nevertheless, during the 321 years of 
Plantagenet rule in England there were twelve 
princes of the blood who bore this name. Some 
of these are but little known to the general reader 
of history. Only one became king, although three 
others were in direct succession to the throne. The 
following is, I believe, a complete list of Plan- 
tagenet princes named John :— 

1. John, Earl of Mortaigne, Gloucester, and 
Cornwall, youngest son of King Henry II., born 
December 24, 1166, died October 19, 1216; after- 
wards King John. 

2. John, eldest son of Richard, King of the 
Romans, and grandson of King John, born Janu- 
ary 31, 1231/2, died September 22, 1232. 

3. John, fourth (some say eldest) son of King 
Henry IIL, born circa 1250, died before 1256. 

4. John, eldest son and heir of Prince Edward, 
afterwards King Edward I., born July 12, 1266, 
died August 1, 1272. 

5. John, Lord of Beaufort and Nogent Lar- 
tauld, third and youngest son of Prince Edmund, 


Earl of Lancaster, and grandson of King Henry 
III., born before May, 1286, died circa 1326. 

6. John, Earl of Cornwall, second and y 
son of King Edward II., born August 15, 1315/16, 
died September 14, 1336. He was heir presump- 
tive to the throne from the time of his brother's 
accession, 1326/7, until the birth of his nephew 
Edward, the Black Prince, 1329/30. 

7. John, Earl of Kent, second and youn son 
of Prince Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, 
and grandson of King Edward I., born April 7, 
1330, died December 26, 1352. 

8. John (of Gaunt), Duke of Lancaster, K.G., 
fourth son of King Edward III, born June 24, 
1340, died February 2, 1398/9. 

9. John, eldest son of Prince John, Duke of 
Lancaster, and grandson of King Edward III, 
born circa 1364, died 1365/6. 

10. John, third son of Prince John, Duke of 
Lancaster, and grandson of King Edward IIL, 
born 1366, died young. 

11. John, Duke of Bedford, K.G., third son of 
King Henry IV., born circa 1389, died September 
14, 1434. He was heir presumptive to the throne 
from the time of his nephew’s accession, 1422, 
until his own death. 

12. John, fifth son of Prince Richard, Duke of 
York, K.G., and brother of King Edward IV., 
born November 7, 1448, died young. 

Succeeding dynasties have furnished us with no 
prince of the name until, after the lapse of 423 
— the youngest son of H.R.H. the Prince of 

ales (who was born at Sandringham April 6, 
1871, and died the day following) was christened 
Alexander John. 

A curious fatality seems to have connected tke 
life of a princess of the royal house of Plantagenet 
with this name. The Princess Elizabeth of Lan- 
caster (who was born 1362/3, and died November 
24, 1425) was the second daughter of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. She married three 
times. Her first husband was John Hastings, 
Earl of Pembroke, from whom she was separated 
before he had attained man’s estate. Her second 
husband was John Holland, Duke of Exeter, who 
was beheaded January 9, 1399/1400. Her third 
husband was John Cornwall, Lord Fanhope and 
Milbroke, who outlived her. She had a son John, 
to whom was restored his father’s title of Duke of 
Exeter in 1443. Her daughter Constance married 
secondly Sir John Grey, K.G., eldest son of 
Reginald, Lord Grey de Ruthyn. She had two 
brothers John, who both died young. John, King 
of Portugal, and John, Duke of Bretagne, were 
her brothers-in-law; John, Earl of Pembroke 
(father of her boy-husband), and John, Duke of 
Bretagne (who afterwards married his sister-in- 
law, Lady Joan Holland), were her uncles by mar- 
riage; John, Duke of Bedford, John, King of 
Castile, and Don John of Portugal were her 
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nephews ; whilst, curiously enough, she had not a 
single cousin-german of the name, her first hus- 
band, the young Earl of Pembroke, being the son 
of her endelahe by a second marriage. 

H. Morray Lane, Chester Herald. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Jouy, IIL. i. 283.— 


But thou bast sworn aga‘net religion, : 
By what thou swear'st sgainst the thing thou swear’st, 
And makest an oath the surety for thy truth 


Against an oath. 

Up to this point the text of the remonstrance of 
Pandulf explains itself as clearly as can be ex- 
pected in a studied specimen of casuistry. The 
phrase of “an oath made against an oath” is 
validated by the first lines of the speech :— 

And like a civil war set’st oath to oath, 

Thy tongue against thy tongue ; 

and by a following phrase also :— 

Therefore thy later vows against thy first 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself, 

But a real difficulty confronts us in the continua- 
tion :— 

Against an oath; the truth thou artt unsure 

To swear, swears only not to be forsworn: 

Else what a mockery should it be to swear ! 

The mischief here evidently lies in the negative 
term unsure. The argument which has to be 
accommodated by whatever change is made, runs 
to the effect, “ What a mockery should it be to 
swear, unless the proper tenor of the oath—such 
an oath as thou art alone authorized to swear—is 
not to be forsworn.” To read “the truth thou art 
assured to swear,” using assured, as Shylock does, 
in the sense of having sufficient surety, would suit 
the argument ; and the general parallelism with 
the phrase “surety for thy truth” in the preceding 
line is quite in the style of his eminence’s inver- 
sions and repetitions throughout the speech. An- 
other suggestion would be “ secure to swear,” but 
more riaky. W. Warkiss Lioyrp. 


‘Cyrmpetine,’ I. iv. 1 (7™ S. vii. 124; viii. 
222).— Unwilling as I am to rush in where angels 
so frequently tread—namely, among the red-hot 
ploughshares of Shakespeariana—I cannot but 
venture a respectful remark upon Mr. W, War- 
Kiss Lioyp’s emendation of this passage. Iachimo 
says concerning Posthumus that when he saw him 
in Britain he (Posthumus) was of a crescent note, 
and was expected to prove so worthy as since he 
had been allowed the name of. Nevertheless, 
says Iachimo, “I could then have looked on him 
without the help of admiration,” ¢.¢, I did not 
think much of him, or, at anyrate, I thought myself 
as good as he was. But Mr. Lioyp says that “help 
of admiration” is nonsense, and proposes to read 
“eyes of admiration.” If we may read eyes for 


“help,” then, as Mr. Spence says in the very next 
columo, “we may read any one word for any 
other.” And what is gained by this change? 
Surely to say that admiration does not help A to 
look at B is a perfectly intelligible and Shake- 
epearian way of saying that A does not particularly 
admire B, Admiration, for instance, the personified 
quality so called, does not at this moment help me 
to look at Mr. Luoyp’s amendment. 

There was once an English Prime Minister, and 
a clever one too, who used to say to the advocates 
of this or that alteration, “ Can’t you let it alone?” 
Oh, how often do these wise words come into the 
mind of the humble outsider as he wanders pen- 
sively up and down the tangled forest of Shake- 
speare criticisms ! A. J. M. 


Tempest,’ IIT. i. 13-15.— 
I forget : 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours 
Most busy, least when I do it. 

The Rev. Mr. Spence has, [ cannot but think, 
written too hurriedly. Ferdinand has, indeed, 
momentarily (but only momentarily) forgotten his 
labours. Part of his soliloquy has been spoken 
while bearing his logs to the pile, and while 
arranging them there ; and it is only toa slight after 
rest that he refers when he says “I forget.” Then 
excusing himself, as a lover will, for thinking of 
his mistress, he goes on to say that, whether he be 
working or resting, his thoughts of Miranda do 
even refresh these labours, in like manner as he 
has just said :— 

The mistress which I serve quickens what ’s dead, 

And makes my labours pleasures. 

I will not, however, go further into Mr. Spencer's 
note, holding it better to explain than to emend, or 
toattack the reasons given for so-called emendments. 
I say to explain, since for some years this passage 
has seemed intelligible to me, I remembering that 
the lest of the folio was an ordinary mode of spell- 
ing our least, and that the punctuation of that 
folio—as is that of many old books, I might say 
of nearly all old playe—is not unfrequently incor- 
rect, and therefore placing the comma before least 
(as given above) instead of after it. 

My constant thoughts of her, says he, do even 
refresh my constant labours—a truth every one 
must admit, whether he be in love or out of it. 
One who has to plod a long distance, over, it may 
be, bad or rocky ground, if his thoughts be fixed 
simply on the road, its length and tediousness, 
thinks it longer than it is, and becomes the more 
tired. But if he be —— with and pleased by 
the changing scenery, or by pleasant thoughts that 
engross his attention, or by a question of moment, 
he may, indeed, sometimes stumble, but he finds 
himself at his journey’s end without feeling the 
labour of it or the full lapse of time and distance. 
Ferdinand, however, does not stop here, but con- 
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tinues his strain—because it is in praise of his mis- 
tress—and gives himself a reason for so forgetting 
himself and his Jabours. I am most busy, and 
feel its effects most, feel most, both in body and 
mind, that I am busily engaged in a heavy and 
tedious task, in which I take, and can take no 
interest, when I do it least, ¢. ¢., when I least in- 
dulge “ in this sweet thinking of her.” 

Stay !—may be the ejaculation of a reader—this 
cannot be, for it is thus made to refer to the plural 
antecedent ‘“‘these sweet thoughts.” Not so 

uickly, say I. Let the objector think a moment. 

( he be at all read in our old authors, he will re- 
member the sometimes loose, and the sometimes 
to us apparently loose manner in which they used 
their pronouns, and in especial he will remember 
how, in explanation of this sometimes only appa- 
rent looseness, it not unfrequently happens that 
the writer is thinking of and referring more to his 
thought than to his previous expression of that 
thought. Here Ferdinand, or Shakespeare, uses 
it as referring to and agreeing with that “ constant 
thinking of her” rather than to his fore expression 
of the same in “ these sweet thoughts.” 

One example of a similar use of #, from ‘ Cym- 
beline, V. i. 15, will, I think, sufficiently exemplify 
this sometimes Elizabethan custom. Posthumus, 
exclaims to the gods :— 

You some permit 

To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it. 
Here the it most unmistakably refers not to the 
doer’s last committed crime, but to his “ guilty 
career,” as described in the second line, which, 
mysterious and even seemingly wrong, ends in 
justifying the ways of God to man. There comes, 
says our moralist, a time when even such criminals 
look back on their career, if not with horror, yet 
with dread. But as he is thinking more of this 
criminal career where ills are seconded with ills, 
each elder worse, than of the ills themselves, he, 
where nineteenth century writers would use “dread 
them,” uses “ dread it.” 

I would add, before concluding, what may be a 
second possible, though not, perhaps, very probable, 
explanation of Shakespeare’s use of it in our pre- 
sent passage. It may have been done of set pur- 
pose, lest his hearers should erroneously refer the 
more literally grammatical them to Ferdinand’s just 
six words before expressed labours, which, besides 
their nearness in expression, were to the on-lookers 
visibly in the plu Br. Nicwotson, 


‘Henry V.,’ IL. iii. (7@ S. vi. 84, 304; vii. 
302; viii. 162).—“ His nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and,” &c.—To Mr. Hat's objection 
I reply by quoting Mrs. Quickly herself :— 

“There is no honesty in such dealing; unless a woman 
should be made an ass and a beast, to bear every knave’s 
wrong.” —‘2 Henry IV.,’ II, i, ll. 39-41, 


So, too, Fluellen :— 


“Though he be as good a gentleman as the devil is, 
2 and Belzebub himself,’ —‘ Henry V., LV. vii. 

Mr. Wr ie will find an able advocacy of the 
“ Perkins” emendation in the March number of 
Blackwood. His own proposed substitution of pin 
for “pen” is very happy: I should not be sur- 
prised if this reamended reading were finally 
adopted. 

To Dr. Nicnotson my only reply is, “They 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 
If I have erred—I am not yet convinced I have— 
as to Sir John Falstaff's nose, my error is nothing 
compared with Dr. Nicnoxson’s blunder as to the 
colour of Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s hose. (See his 
note and my reply, 5" 8. xi. 124, 204.) 

Against Dr. ICHOLSON’s disparagement I have 
the private consolation to be able to place the 
opinion of others fully his equals (a distinguished 
editor of Shakspeare for one), who consider m 
suggestion worthy of a place among conject 
emendations deserving notice. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


FRANCESCO REDI’S ‘ BACCO IN TOSCANA,’ 

I have lately read Redi’s remarkable, I may 
say extraordinary (and far from easy), dithyrambic 
poem ‘ Bacco in Toscana,’ and I have noted some 
curious parallels to, as well as contrasts with, 
passages in other poets which I may perhaps be 
allowed to point out in ‘N. & Q.,’ as I fancy Redi 
is not much known to English readers generally, 
unless they happen to be fond of Italian poetry. I 
must premise that the poet’s glowing praises of the 
wines of Tuscany are not to be taken au grand 
sérieux, as he was himself a water-drinker, which 
makes his poem still more remarkable. My autho- 
rity for this is Longfellow :— 

Even Redi, though he chaunted 
chus in his Tuscan valleys, 
Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallies. 

It is amusing to contrast the contempt 
with which Bacchus—who is the speaker all 
through—regards beer generally, and “il sidro 
[cider] @’ Inghilterra ” in particular, with the praise 
which Ronsard bestows on English beer in a poem 
quoted in Oary’s ‘Early French Poets.’ It is 
startling to find Ronsard, who was the poet laureate 
of fountains and roses and kisses, singing the 
praises of English “heavy wet.” (‘‘ Heavy wet,” 
strictly, is stout or porter, I believe?) I cannot 
quote Ronsard’s exact words, as this poem is not in 
my selection from Ronsard (Paris, 1885). Redi 
says (vv. 229-234) :— : 

Chi la squallida cervogia,* 
Alle labbra sue congiugne 


* “ Cervoise " in old French, 
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Presto muore, o rado gi 
All’ et& vecchia e 
Beva il sidro d’ Inghilterra 
Chi vuol gir presto sotterra. 

Whether Redi, like his predecessor Ronsard, 
ever visited England, I do not know; but from what 
he says of ‘‘ the beautiful ladies who gladden the 
Thames” he would seem to have been here in 
person. He, or at least Bacchus, is as strongly 
. to tea, coffee, and chocolate as to beer 
and cider. Tea and chocolate he eee / calls 
** medicines”; and as to coffee—to which I fancy 
his modern countrymen are as devoted as the 
French are (see Goldoni’s play, ‘La Bottega del 
Caffé’)—he calls it “‘amaro e reo caffe,” says 
that it is only fit for Arab slaves and janizaries, 
that he would rather drink poison, and that the 
Danaides invented it ‘‘ down in Tartarus, down in 
Erebus.” These sacrilegious sentiments seem to 
the om? writer, who, like Redi himself, is non- 
alcoholic, and loves his tea and coffee nearly as 
much as the French poet Delille (‘Les Trois 
Régnes’) did, “flat burglary as ever was com- 
mitted”! Here again, however, we are not to 
take for granted that Redi is speaking seriously— 
at all events with regard to coffee and chocolate. 
Being an Italian, possibly he did not particularly 
relish tea. As Redi was born in 1626, and died in 
1697, he saw the general introduction of tea and 
coffee into Europe. 

It is extremely improbable that Redi had ever 
read, or even heard of, ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ 
and Pe one passage in the ‘ Bacco’ is curiously like 
the following lines in the ‘ Jolly good ale and old’ 

No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow, 

am 80 wra an ro a 
of jolly good ale old. 

Bacchus says (vv. 797-806) :— 

E sol per gentilezza 

Avallo questo e poi quest’ altro vaso ; 

E si facendo, del nevoso cielo 

Non temo il gielo ; 

Né mai nel pit gran ghiado io m’imbacucco 

Nel zamberlucco, 

Come ognor vi s’imbacucca 

Dalla linda sua parrucca 

Per infino a tutti i piedi 

Il segaligno e freddoloso Redi. 

The following remarks (vv. 69-90) I confess I do 
not see the force of. Bacchus says of the “si divino 
Moscadelletto di Montalcino” that although for a 
jest (per scherzo), he would sometimes drink a 
single cup of it, he would not fall into the trap of 
drinking three, but that he would reserve it— 

Per stravizzo e per piacere 
lle vergini severe 

Che racchiuse in sacro loco 

Han di Vesta in cura il foco, 

Per le dame di Parigi, 

E per quelle 


Che si belle 
Rallegrar fanno il Tamigi, 

Why ‘“‘ Moscadelletto” should be especially suit- 
able for the vestal virgins and the ladies of Paris 
and London is not very obvious to me, but it is per- 
haps clear to others. 

Etienne, in his ‘Histoire de la Littérature 
Italienne,’ ed. 1875, p. 488, says of the ‘ Bacco in 
Toscana’ that it is “un essai fort habile d’har- 
monie imitative et un tour de force ingénieux de 
versification; ce n’est pas de la poésie.” I can 
hardly agree with this criticism. The lines 832-905 
contain much of the poetic force and spirit which 
we should expect in a dithyramb, nor is this the 
only poetical passage in the lyric. 

The word cantimplore (v. 292) would seem to 
have some connexion with chante-pleure, about 
which there was a discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ last 
year (7 S. vi. 127, 191, 252); but as cantimplora 
means a wine-cooler, an ice-pail, and chante-pleure 
a garden watering-pot, &c., possibly the resem- 
blance between the two words is accidental. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking your 
correspondents who recently (7" S. viii. 12) re- 
commended me histories and handbooks of Italian 
literature; and especially those who drew my atten- 
tion to Etienne’s excellent work above quoted, and 
to O'Byrne Croke’s convenient ‘ Outlines of Italian 
Literature’? JonATHAN BovucuieEr. 

Ropley, Alresford, 

P.S.—May I ask any of your readers to whom 
Italian is thoroughly familiar to explain the follow- 
ing words, which are not in either of my very full 
dictionaries (Meadows’s and Millhouse’s): affri- 
cogno (v. 588), qy. a form of affricano, the south- 
wind (?); cuccuruct, seemingly an onomatopoeic 
word expressive of a tune played on the mandola 
(v. 855). Also, does the last line of the poem, 
“Tutti [i.¢., i Satiri] cotti come Monne,” mean 
that “‘all were as intoxicated as monkeys”? 
(Monkey is one meaning of Monna in Meadows). 

Redi occasionally indulges in compound words 
which are something like the marvellous compounds 
which I believe Aristophanes and Plautus invented 
for the edification of their audiences ; ¢. g., “ capri- 
barbicornipede,” leggiadribelluccia,” 

[ Affricogno, a particular kind of vine tree, Cucuruca, 
the crowing of a cock. } 


Pratosic Year.—In many modern English 
dictionaries (Wright's ‘Universal Pronouncing,’ 
Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial,’ Hunter’s ‘ Encyclopedic,’ 
Worcester) this expression is explained to mean 
the period of the precession of the equinoxes, now 
known to occupy about 25,800 years, at the end of 
which the poles of the earth’s axis will point to 
the same places in the celestial sphere as at the 
beginning. But this motion of the earth’s axis 
was not known until long after the time of Plato, 
its effect upon the apparent places of stars being 
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first noticed by Hipparchus. The name, therefore, 
thus applied is quite a misnomer. The ancients 
had a notion (purely imaginary) that there was a 
perfect year, at the end of which all the orbs (the 
moon, the sun, and the five known planets) would 
return to the same places. Plato in ‘Timzus’ 
(xxxix.) alludes to this; hence the name, which, 
of course, refers to something very different from 
the precession of the equinoxes. With it was con- 
nected the absurd idea that all the events of the 

ious period would in a new one be re-enacted 
in the same order ; and this is alluded to by Fuller 
in his ‘ Holy War,’ quoted by Johnson. The ex- 
pression occurs in Hudibras in the form of “ Plato’s 
year,” “es oY length of time answering the poet’s 
purpose. t us hope that English dictionaries 
will not in future identify it with the motion of the 
earth’s axis and the precession of the equinoxes, 
with which it has no connexion. Across the 
Channel they do not appear to err in this respect. 
Larousse defines the platonic year as “ révolution 
& la fin de laquelle on suppose que les corps 
célestes se trouveront au méme lieu ov ils étaient 
lors de la création.” Littré and the dictionary of 
the French Academy give similar definitions. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Lost Names.—The disappearance of certain 
family names may perhaps be of interest to some 
of your readers, and if you think them worth 
notice, I give you the following cases :— 

1. A family called Vetripont once lived in Cum- 
berland, connected, I believe, with the Cliffords. 
I have seen the name in Peterborough Cathedral. 

2. Ralph Vestenden carried the standard of Ed- 
ward IV. (a black bull) at Towton. This name 
seems to have disappeared. 

3. Sir John Chidioke, killed in the Wars of the 

loses. His effigy, in alabaster, with his wife by 
dl ~' may be seen in Christchurch Abbey, 


4. Sir John D’Abernon, of Stoke D’Abernon, 
oe, | be added to those whose names have 


aye 
o doubt more might be mentioned. 
Gero, J. Stone. 


Brennvs.—Lempriére says that some authors 
maintain erroneously that there was but one Bren- 
nus, and he mentions two. But it has been said 
that the word means commander-in-chief. Faccio- 
lati says there is a mountain of Cisalpine Gaul 
so named ; also that some Brennus founded the 
city Brennona, which we now call Verona. The 
chief of the Thessalians was styled rayés, which 
is a commander literally. Further than this, Pen- 
ate a is generalissimo ; pen, head, and dragon, 

er in war, probably from some kind of snake- 
crest worn by oo Now pen, I think, and 


mountain or the leader. That the two words are 

the same may be gathered from the fact that brenin 

is Welsh for king, and both words meet in the 

Welsh designation of the heraldic king-at-arms, 

which is brenin-pen-beirdd, C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Court Rotts in Caurca.—Hallam, in 
his ‘ Middle Ages,’ chap. viii. part i. (1872, ii, 283) 
translates from Hickes a document of the reign of 
Canute, relating to a dispute about the ownership 
of certain lands. The case was heard in the county 
court at Agelnothes-stane (which Hallam says is 
Aylston, in Herefordshire), and Thurkil, husband 
of one of the parties concerned, “rode to the church 
of St. Ethelbert, with the leave and witness of all 
the people,” and had the result “inserted in a book 
in the church.” 

About 1542 John Dodington writes to William 
Plompton, Esq. :— 

“The cofer wherin your said court rowles lieth is 
nought and the lock thereof not worth a pene, and it 
standeth in the church at Sacomp [Sacomb, co, Herts.], 
wheare every man may come at his pleasure” (‘ Plump- 
ton Corresp.,’ 239). 

In 1809 the court rolls of the manor of Howden 
were kept in Howden Church (Skelton Inclosure 
Act). Ww. C. B. 


Deata or Mepora.—I think it has escaped 
the notice of many of the numerous readers of 
Byron that the death of Medora in ‘The Corsair’ 
was caused by lightning. The two following lines 
seem to me to prove this :— 

The lightning came, that blast hath blighted both, 

The Granite’s firmness, and the Lily’s growth. = 

w. 


last verseo Waller's 
exquisite song, “Go, lovely rose,” viz.— 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee : 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair !— 
is curiously like a passage in Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ book xxi. i., where, speaking of Nature, 
he says :— 
“Quippe reliqua usis alimentique gratia genuit : 
ideoque szecula annosque tribuit iis. Flores vero odoresque 
in diem gignit: magn4, ut palam est admonitione homi- 
num, que spectatissimé floreant, celerrimé marcessere.” 


W. E. Bucktey. 


Base, y.=Bastarp, x.—I have noticed this 
several times in wills in the Lichfield registry. 
One sample may be enough. By will of April 14, 
1538, “Richard Harneys, of the parresche of 
Schenton, Esquiere,” thus made one bequest : 
“Ttem, I gyf and bequeth to my Son’ Jobn’ Har- 
neys, a basse by Marget Boccher, iijli. vjs. viijd.” 
The bequest occurs between other bequests to the 


bren would be kindred, and so it might serve for the 


testator's son and heir, Giles Harneys, and his son 
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Nicolas Harneys, as if the base-born were as much 
one of the family as the legitimate sons. The 
same man’s inventory spells kitchen “ checchyn,” 
and in that has “ij chavars, iijs. iiijd.,” which must 
be “ chafers,” I suppose. . J. Furnivaty. 


Tae Hicuest Tower Cornnwatu.—The en- 
closed cutting from the Western Morning News of 
September 20 may interest some of your readers. 
_ Iam under the impression that the subject has 

been recently under discussion in ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
I cannot find it :— 

The Highest Tower in Cornwall. 

S1x,—The following measurements, which have been 
kindly sent to me by the Revs. H. N. Purcell, A. H. 
Malan, and J. Lyde Hunt, may prove interesting to your 
readers. Two measurements have been taken, (1) to the 

of the pinnacles, (2) to the top of the battlements, 
‘owey—(1) 126 ft. and a few inches; (2) 107 ft. 

Altarnun—(1) 109 ft. 34 in.; (2) 95 ft. 7} in, 

Kilkbampton—(1) 94 ft. 9 in.; (2) 84 ft. 

In my former letter I gave the measurements of Pro- 
bus Tower—(1) 123 ft. 6 in.; (2) 105 ft, 6 in. 

So it is clear that ye | has the 7.5 tower, 

Yours truly, . Fox Harvey. 


The Sanctuary, Probus, September 19th. 


“By Hook or By croox.”—The origin of this 
proverbial phrase is obscure, and indeed it seems 
strange that things identical in form—a hook and 
a crook—should have been placed in opposition to 
one another. It often happens that when the 
origin of a word or phrase is unknown a history is 
invented to account for it. In the Morning Post 
of Sept. 14 the editor made use of the familiar 

rase; whereupon this letter was addressed to 

im by Mr. George Croke Robinson :— 
“In your leading article of September 14, on the 


Boulanger situation, I noticed the well-known words ‘by | J 


hook or by crook.’ Will you allow me to differ with the 
orthography of the latter word, and to prove my posi- 
tion by the following anecdote? About a century ago 
two celebrated king's counsel flourished, named re- 
spectively Hook and Croke (pronounced ‘ Crook’), the 
latter being an ancestor of my family. They were 
generally opposed to each other in all causes célébres, and 
people said, ‘ If you cannot win your cause by Hook you 
will by Croke.’ Hence arose the familiar saying, ‘ By 
Hook or by Croke.’” 

Of course Mr. Robinson wrote this in prefectly 
oe faith, on the strength of a tradition in his 

ily. In reply I sent the following :— 

“In a letter dated September 15, Mr. Croke Robinson 
informed your readers that this phrase originated in con- 
nection with an ancestor of his about a century ago. 
Would Mr. Robinson ‘be surprised to hear’ that in the 
reign - King Henry VIIL., Skelton wrote the following 


* Nor will suffer this boke, 
By hooke ne by crooke, 
Prynted for to be.’ 
The Boke of Clout,’ 
[The ‘ Boke of Colin Clout,’ 1, 1210.] 
But since I wrote my letter Dr. Murray has 
kindly given mea reference more than a century 


earlier than Skelton’s, “ And compellen men to bie 
alle this with hok or crok” (Wyclif’s ‘Select 
Works,’ Th. Arnold, ed. 1871, iii. 331. 

J. Dixon. 


Restoration oF Parisu Recisters: Coompe 
Kernes anp Woot, co. Dorset.—It is gratify- 
ing to record the recent restoration to their proper 
custody of registers which had been long missing. 
The annexed account of their disappearance will be 
found in Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ third edi- 
tion, 1861, vol. i. p. 362 :— 

“The registers of Combe Kaynes and Wool began 
about 1592; the most ancient was very ‘airly written and 
well kept till the Restoration, but, to the disgrace of the 
parish authorities, it has lately been lost. It was missed 
in the summer of 1838, when the church was under re- 
pair. It was the practice at that time to keep the regis- 
ters in the iron chest in the chancel, but during the 
repairs of the church the chest was removed either to the 
curate’s house or the churchwarden’s. It cannot now be 
ascertained how the book was lost.” 

The registers were found with the papers of Mr. 
John Waldron Carter, a solicitor, and late church- 
warden of Wool, and restored to the parish on the 
death of his widow by her executors, Mr. Charles 
Henry Warne and Mr. J. R. MacArthur, They 
consist of two volumes. No. 1 is a register of 
Combe Keynes and Wool, dating, for marriages, 
Sept. 8, 1583, to Aug. 2, 1811; baptisms, July, 
1585, to Sept. 15, 1811; burials, March, 1586, to 
Nov. 8, 1810. No. 2 is a register of banns and 
marriages of Wool parish, dating from June 9, 
1772, to May 11, 1812. The ancient register was 
received by the Rev. Arthur R. Hartley, Vicar of 
Wool, from Messrs, MacArthurs & Dolling Smith, 
of 29 and 30, John Street, Bedford Row, London, 
solicitors, on July 30, the more recent volume on 
uly 20. Danret Hipwett, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
oames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sicys scotprurep 1n Stone.—Uatil the early 
part of the eighteenth century, when the plan of 
numbering came into vogue, not only taverns, but 
all houses of business were distinguished by signs. 
On the rebuilding of the City after the great fire a 
good many of these, instead of being hung out, 
were sculptured in stone and let into the brick 
fronts of the new houses, usually above or below a 
first-floor window. A few old signs of this de- 
scription still remain in London and Southwark. 
One, ‘‘ The Bell,” No. 67, Knightrider Street, was 
removed only a few weeks ago. The only English 
specimen I have yet seen outside London is “ The 
Mermaid.” Perhaps I may hear from your readers 
of other instances. Pamir Normay, 
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Caarze.—What is the derivation of this word, 
meaning a street or lane, e.g., Manor Chare, Pud- 
ding Chare, both in ies 

. 


Rosert GLover, THE Martyr.—Can any reader 
ive me the pedigree of Robert Glover (the martyr), 
urned at Coventry Sept. 19, 1555, or any other 

reference to Glover pedigree? It is in one of the 
Harleian MSS., I believe. 
A. K. Gtiover, Ph.D. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Caartes Cxark, or Totnam, Essex.—Can any 
of your readers supply information about this gentle- 
man, who had a private press, where he printed many 
curious pamphlets and broadsides? His rhyming 
bookplate, headed “A Pleader to the Reader not a 
Heeder,” is probably known to a good many of 
your subscribers, as books containing it frequently 
turn up. I have a considerable collection of his 
brochures, which, if of little value as literary pro- 
ductions, are at least quaint and curious. 

Bertram Dope. 


Court-MARTIAL,—Can any one give information 
as to a court-martial held on an officer of the name 
of Quentin during the Peninsular War, or not long 
afterwards ? Wepewoop. 

31, Queen Ann Street, W. 


Orper or tHe Saint Esprit.—Which of the 
French kings gave the order of the Saint Esprit 
(the “Cordon bleu”) to his cook ; and what was 
the cook’s name ? R. M. T. 


War Sones anp Barrie Crizs.—Can any 
one give me information on this subject—words 
and tunes of those of any nation and any period ? 
Books of reference on them or any notes would be 
of great value. 

Lavra ALEXANDRINE SMITH. 

19, Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, W. 


Tue Reoister or St. Many Wootcuvrca Haw, 
Ix THE City or Loypoy.—I am requiring infor- 
mation respecting the present resting-place of a 
volume described as the “ Register of the Parish 
Church of Woolchurch, manuscript on vellum, 
folio,” forming lot 778 in the catalogue of the 
library of Sir Peter Thompson, Kat., sold by Mr. 
R. H. — of 26, oy Mall, ape April 29, 
1815, and succeeding days. The register a 
to have been sold for 2. 13s. 6d. 


J. M. S, Brooxe. 
Lombard Street, E.C. 


Queen Evizanetn’s Monvments. — Turning 
over the pages of Seymour’s ‘London and Middle- 
sex,’ I noticed the records of our great queen, and 
there may be others, beyond the four in the 
churches of St. George, Botolph Lane (p. 440 b) ; 
of St. Bennet, Gracechurch Street (p. 444 b), which 


has a long inscription, including the lines com- 
mencing “ Britain’s blessing”; of St. Clement, 
Eastcheap (p. 469 b); and of St. Martin Orgars 
(p. 470 b). These were no doubt destroyed in the 
Great Fire of London in 1666. Is there any record 
of how these came to be put up, whether by 
order of King James I., or only by the affection or 
esteem of her subjects ? W. Parworra. 


Beza’s Latin TesTaMent.— What is the date of 
Beza’s Latin Testamen*, a translation of the notes 
of which was inserted in Tomson’s version of the 
New Testament printed by Christopher Barker in 
1576? J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


Frenxcn Purases.— What is the origin of the 
following 

1. “ Potron - Jaquet,’ “ Potron - Minet,” day- 
break. 

2. “‘Compére-loriot,” a stye on the eye. 

3. “Marcher sur la chrétienté,” to wear shoes 
and stockings in holes (Spiers). Is this a common 
metaphor? Can any one point out an example in 
a French standard writer ? 

4. “Pour le roi de Prusse,” defined in M. Gasc’s 
* Pocket Dictionary’ as “ for nothing.” 

5. “ Vide-bouteilles,” a small country box with 


en. 

6. In writing a French postcard I used the word 
“charabia” (broken French). My correspondent 
asks me if it is argot, a question I am unable to 
answer. May I request your occasional corre- 
spondent M. Gasc kindly to do so? The word is 
in his ‘ Pocket Dictionary,’ ed. 1889, but it is not 
in Spiers’s ‘Dictionary, ed. 1869, from which I 
infer that it is a recent coinage. 

7. In M. Alphonse Daudet’s charming tale ‘La 
Belle-Nivernaise,’ Louveau, the “patron” of the 
barge, tells the police superintendent that she is 
“un rude bateau monté par un équipage un peu 
chouette.” This is explained in a note in M. 
Boielle’s edition as “‘ manned by a smartish crew” 
—the said crew, by the way, consists of one man 
with a wooden leg and one eye. As “chouette” 
means a “common brown owl” (Spiers), what are 
the steps by which “un peu chouette” has come 
to mean “smartish”? M. Boielle says, “Of. the 
French slang, ‘ Elle est chouette, celle-la.’” 

JoNaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Rozsert, or Normanpy, son of Wil- 
liam I. Whom did he marry ? 
Hersert W. B. 
Macclesfield. 


Grimstow Roap, co. Norrotx.—At the church 
at this place it is the custom, I am told, for the 
bishop to preach once in a certain number of years, 
Though the church is now in ruins and roofless, 
the custom has nevertheless been carried out quite 
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recently, my informant tells me—in fact, within 
the last six or seven years, Oan any one give the 
exact facts of the custom and its origin? Possibly 
the bishop has some rights in the ‘a0 in return 
for his periodical sermon, ALPHA. 


*Lapy or tHe Laks,’ Canto I. 13.—Do not 
the numerous islands, each claiming to be “an 
islet in an inland sea,” only exist in poetic imagi- 
nation, “ the lonely isle” being the only island at 
the Trossachs end of Loch Katrine ? Key, 


James Hart, Paysictan, of NortTHampron, 
1612.—Is anything known by Northamptonshire 
genealogists of the life or pedigree of this worthy, 
who wrote several creditable medical books, espe- 
cially ‘The Diet of the Diseased,’ 


Penny Layp.—On p. 58 supra, Sin 
Maxwett, commenting on the etymology of 
Paignton, remarks that “penny land” ‘‘ was an 
ancient form of land measurement.” Will he or 
others among the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give some 
_—- of this form of land measurement? We 

ave in this parish the field names Farthing Croft, 
Penny Farm, Forty Penny Farm, and Five 
Pound Nook. I have sometimes thought that the 
first two, at any rate, might have been named from 
an early payment of a nominal rent ; but the usage 
hinted at by Srr Hersert Maxwett gives pro- 
mise of fuller light. W. Taompson, 

Sedbergh. 


on Sitver Cotrs.—The de- 
vice of a cross with three pellets in each angle was, 
I believe, first adopted for the reverse of our pen- 
nies under Henry III. This simple ornament 
spread over a great part of Europe, probably on 
account of the English sterlings being so largely 
counterfeited. I have heard, but I cannot remem- 
ber on what authority, that there is a religious 
signification in these pellets ; that they represent 
the eucharistic wafer. I am inclined to think that 
this is a misconception, but should be glad to hear 
what authority there is for an opinion which I have 
understood is widely spread. ASTARTE, 


Armorrat Bearinos.—I should be obliged if 
any of your readers could elucidate the following 
points. The Act 32 & 33 Vict. cap. 14, part 5, 
referring to the use of armorial bearings, says 
that on payment of the statutory fee of one guinea 
you are ted a licence authorizing you to use 
armorial bearings not registered in the College of 
Arms. Does that mean that you are at liberty to 
assume and use any design you please (not already 
used by any one) as armorial bearings? Also, can 
&® person legally announce in a daily paper that he 
intends henceforth to use armorial be wll of such 
and such a description, much in the same way as 
announcing a change of name? If such proceed- 


ings are ill what Act are you offending. 
and to dows the Act refer? 
A. KR. A. 


“ WHAT IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS IS NOBODY'S 

BUSINESS.”—Who originated this saying? It was 
made use of by the Earl of Chesterfield in 1744 
with reference to Pope, 
“ whom he considered as not inferior to Horace, and im- 
puted the asperity of his muse to the feelings of the poet 
rather than to the natural disposition of the man.”— 
* Miscellaneous Works,’ by Matz, 1777, 4to., i. 133, 

Horace Walpole notes in the margin of his copy 
upon this :— 

‘* Whether this was not exactly the case, or that Lord 
Chesterfield could not resist a bon-mot that presented 
itself, it did happen that when one of Pope’s last eatires 
was published, a gentleman in the presence of Lord 
Chesterfield said, he wondered nobody beat Pope for his 
abusiveness. Lord Chesterfield said, ‘Sir, what is every- 
body’s business is nobody's business.’”—R, 8. Turner's 
reprint of Walpole’s ‘ Notes on Chesterfield’ for the 
Philobiblon Society, p. 33. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Fat in Prace-names,—Can any of your readers 
help me as to the meaning and derivation of the 
first syllable of such words as Falmouth, Falmer, 
(Sussex), originally spelt Falemouth and — 

ACH, 


Peny, or Prace ?—In the third edition 
of Burke’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Heraldry’ occurs the 
following coat, viz., “ Penn (Buckinghamshire). — 
Ar., on a chey, sa., three fleurs-de-lis or.” Where 
was the seat, and what is the lineage of the family 
bearing this coat? They do not seem to be identical 
with the Penns of Penn, in said county—certainly 
not the arms, for, according to Fuller (‘Worthies’) 
and the existing evidence of the sixteenth-century 
brasses in Penn Church, that family bore Ar., on 
a fess sa., three plates. The omission from this 
edition of Burke of all mention of this ancient 
family of knights and gentlemen, who were cen- 
of the manor of Penn and high 
sheriffs of Bucks, is surprising. 

8. P. Conner. 
126, S. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


Vickers Picort.—The Vickers family of 
St. Catherine’s, Dublin, to whom my father was 
nearly related, was connected with the family of 
Pigott of Delbrook, Dublin, and Maquires of 
Pater’s Place, by intermarriage, and also by con- 
sanguinity. Will any correspondent who may 
chance to see this query kindly give me any in- 
formation as to how this relationship existed ? 

. VICKERS. 


Tue Rovnp Rosry to Jonxson.—Among those 
who signed the round robin was William Vachell. 
Dr. G. B. Hill, in a note to his edition of Boswell’s 
‘ Johnson,’ vol. iii. p. 83, says that “ Vachell seems 
only known to fame as having signed this round 
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robin,” and attended Sir Joshua’s [Reynolds] 
funeral.” I have seen a letter of Vachell’s dated 
from Coptfold Hall, Essex, in 1801, and manifestly 
in the same handwriting as the signature to the 
round robin. Is this William Vachell, of Coptfold 
Hall, who died in 1807, aged seventy-two, the same 
as William Vachell of Hingeston, Cambridgeshire, 
who was High Sheriff of Cambridgeshire and 
in 1783? J. SaARGEAUNT. 
eisted. 


Green Famity.—Can any of your readers give 
information as to what became of the family of 
Green of Stanlynch, co. Wilts, who were there in 
1623 (see ‘ Visitation of Wilts’), and what relation 
they were to Green of York, who bore the same 
arms ? F. W. 


Taomas Sairmay.—Will some reader kindly 
give me particulars of Thomas Shipman, the 
author of ‘Carolina; or, Loyal Poems’—when 
this work was published, its characteristics, date 
of death of author, and his station in life ? 


Sim Tuomas Pert, Vice-Admiral of England in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Where was he born? 
Where was he buried ? JENKINS. 


Jeremian Neepnam Samira, of Shoreditch, 
citizen and armourer and brazier of London, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Morton, from Billericay, Essex, 
apparently in 1771 or 1772, daughter of Charles (?) 
Morton, who is said to have had an estate at the 
latter place, which he gambled away. J. N. Smith 
had relations of the same name at South Lynn 
Plain, Norfolk. Ishould be grateful for any notes 
regarding these two families. 


157, Dalston Lane, N.E, 


‘A Gartanp ror Tat New Rorat Excuancs.’ 
—Can any of your readers inform me who was the 
author of a book with the following title: “A Gar- 
land for the New Royal Exchange...... Imprinted 
at London, January the 23rd, Anno 1845.” It 
was printed, in an edition of fifty copies only, at 
the expense of Sir William Tite. It consists of 
imitations of the works of celebrated poets, as Sir 
Philip Sydney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, &c. 

Bertram Dose. 


Sir Jonn Kenpatt, Knight of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Rhodes, &c., and Grand Prior of the 
order in England from 1491 to 1501, when he died 
at Clerkenwell.—Will any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ help 
me to settle the question, Of what country and 
family was this John Kendall? He is mentioned 
by Thoresby, Vertot (in his ‘ Knights of Malta’), 
Grainge (in ‘The Forest of Knaresbro’), ‘The 
— Correspondence,’ where he is seen to 
have been on terms of intimacy with the Plump- 


J. G. Braprorp. 


tons of Plumpton, and elsewhere. I believe him to 
have been of Yorkshire, and his nephew, Sir John 
Tong, of the same order of knighthood, was cer- 
tainly so,a@ John Tong being Mayor of York in 
1477. A medal, engraved in Pinkerton’s ‘ Medallic 
History, struck to commemorate the presence of 
John Kendall at the siege of Rhodes, gives his 
arms as Argent, fretty gules, a chief azure. These 
are similar to arms of Curwen, Salkeld, FitzHugh, 
Ellaker, and others, but unlike those borne by 
Kendalls of Hertfordshire, Leicestershire, Ripon, 
and other families of the name. 
W. Crement KEnpDAtt. 
Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. 


or Quotations WANTED.— 
Where and by whom are some lines about an empty 
house, beginning— 
I think there's nothing, I'll not say, appals, &c.? 
MacRosekrt. 


Replies. 


CATS AND RAIN, 
(7 §S. viii. 148.) 

Undoubtedly, as the Editor has pointed out, this 
is a generally familiar prognostic. Nevertheless, it 
may be worth while to place on record the result of 
a series of years’ steady observation of this coinci- 
dence. The study of folk-lore naturally makes one 
curious to test the truth of sayings that have long 
obtained, and this comes so easily within the 
field of observation that it only required a little 
patience and perseverance to note the result. 

That result has been undeviatingly in favour of 
the folk-lore saying. The hall barometer may be 
misinterpreted, and the newspaper “ forecasts ” may 
err, but the cat never faileth. If he wash over one 
ear once or twice there will be a shower; if over 
both ears many times there will be a downpour, 
‘fas sure as eggs is eggs,” as another folk-lore 
saying has it. 

All science is but the noting of more or less fre- 
quently recurring coincidences, and to make out a 
reason fora more frequent coincidence constitutes the 
whole difference between “ knowledge” and “‘super- 
stition.” In all probability if a nature-student takes 
the trouble to investigate the matter he will find 
that the condition of the atmosphere when rain is 
imminent irritates the keenly sensitive perceptions 
of the cat, or in some way induces a licking fit; 
but the coincidence will remain the same whether a 
reason be found for it or not. 

Another cat weather-forecast occurs when a 
steady old Tom, long past the frivolities of you 
suddenly takes to capering about, and kicks 
the rugs into cocked hats. This fit generally 
tends the break-up of a fine season, but it is a 
prognostic which does not so constantly present it- 
self for observation as the other. 

As assertion is apt to provoke controversion, it 
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is necessary to point out that for a perfect instance 
of the first prognostic the paw must go right over 
the outer side of the ear; the thrusting it into 
the innermost recesses of the inside may forbode 
nothing, and the creature is so slippery and so 
rapid and furtive in its movements that it requires 
keen observation to detect when the fatal limit is 
passed. I speak from observations made in com- 

incredulous, but after trial convinced, 

ends, 

An equally unfailing folk-lore prognostic of rain 
is a donkey braying—in England. It also serves 
as a t of the localization of such prognostics ; 
for in Italy, for instance, the donkey’s bray has 
no such significance. 

Similarly, we had some time ago in ‘N. & Q.’ 
a quotation of a bit of English folk-lore to the 
effect that a fire found burning from overnight was 
the token of a death. Now, of course, this is an 
unusual circumstance with a (coal) fire that has not 
been purposely “banked up and damped down.” 
But in Italy one as often as not finds in the morning 
red embers under the white ashes of the (wood) 
fires. R. Busx. 


For passages on this subject see Brand's ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ iii. 98, ed. Knight, 1841; Swainson’s 
* Handbook of Weather Folk-lore,’ Edinb., 1873, 
p. 230. Melton, in his ‘Astrologaster,’ p. 45, tells 
us :— 

**29. That when the cat washes her face over her 
eares, wee shall have great store of raine,” 

So Herrick, ‘ Hesperides’ (i. 180, ed. Pickering, 
1846 ; ii. 51, ed. Grosart, 1876), in the poem “ His 
age, &c.,” stanza 12 :— 

True Calenders, as Pusses care 

Washt or 's to tell what change is neare, 
This holds in French folk-lore, e.g. :— 

Quand le chat se frotte l’oreille 

C’est le temps vif qui se reveille.—Herault, 
and elsewhere. It is not included by Virgil among 
the weather prognostics in the First Book of ‘ The 
Georgics, though a quotation by Mr. Swainson 
from the Milanese shows that the belief prevails 
now in northern Italy. W. E. Boucxuey. 


It may be worth noting that the idea that if a 
cat cleans herself behind her ears it is going to 
rain is an old one. Topsell, in his ‘Historie of 
Foure-footed Beastes’ (1608), s.v. “ Of the Cat,” 
remarks that she washes “ hir face with her fore 
feet ; but, some obserue, that if she put her feete 
beyond the crowne of her head, that it is a presage 
of raine” (p. 105). J. F. Mawseron. 


Dr. Jenner’s verses do not quite accurately re- 
nt the popular notion upon this subject. It 
when cats “ wash ” bebind their ears that rain is 
foretold, as Dr. Furyivatu’s friend evidently 
meant. In illustration of this old belief Dyer 
quotes from Herrick :— 


True calendars, as pusses eare 

Wash’t o’re to tell what change is neare, 
which, by the way, I cannot find in the ‘ Hesperides’; 
and from Swan’s ‘Speculum Mundi’ (1643) :-— 

“It is observed by some that if she put her feet beyond 
the crown of her head in this kind of washing, it is a 
signe of rain,” 
Cc. B. 


I have heard it remarked in North Yorkshire 
that when a cat “ washes over” both ears it is a 
sign that a stranger is coming ; and also that if a 
cat sits with its back to a fire rain is not far dis- 
tant. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 

The sign considered to be a prognostic of rain is 
when the cat washes herself by placing the paw 
behind the ear, and working it to the front right 
over her head, more as if she was brushing her hair 
than washing herself. How is it that our learned 
Editor attributes the ‘Signs of Rain’ to Jenner ? 
Surely Darwin wrote them. But his description 
has nothing characteristic in it:— 

Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 

Sits smoothing o'er her whiskered jaws. 
“Jaws” is but a sad concession to rhyme, instead 
of sense, which mars the rationality of so much 
poetry. To constitute the true sign of rain the paw 
must work from the back right over the ear, and 
then whether the rain will follow I will not ven- 
ture to say. Such is the value of folk and philo- 
sophic observation. But the blue pimpernel, or 
poor man’s weather-glass, is far more trustworthy. 

OC. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 

In answer to Mr. C. A. Warp, the lines are assigned 
to Jenner on the strength of ‘The Naturalist’s Poetical 
Companion,’ a pleasing selection of verse, which has 
received less attention than it seems to merit. } 


Kosuer (7 §. viii. 85, 213).—This is a Hebrew 
word, meaning “‘ fit” or “‘ proper.” Here is the 
word in Hebrew -y>. The expression “ Kosher 
meat” means that it is proper to be eaten, the 
animal having been examined after death. 
“‘ Kosher rum” is authorized by the chief Rabbi; 
whether it is prepared by him is doubtful, to say 
the least. The word “ Kosher” is not limited to 
goods eaten at Passover. “ Kosher cigars” are 
supposed to be made without paste ; or rather, in 
cigars generally, the leaf is rolled and some sub- 
stance not “Kosher” is used to cause adhesion, 
hence Kosher cigars. I do not know who smokes 
Kosher cigars. I once tried to smoke one; but I 
have never smoked another. A Biblical reference 


is supplied in Esther viii. 5, “and the thing seem (?) 
right before the king.” See Gesenius, ‘ Lexicon.’ 
On the subject of Kosher meat your correspond- 
ents will find much information in the Nineteenth 
Century for September, pp. 409-422, in an article 
by Dr. Behrend, ‘ Diseases caught from Butcher's 
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Meat,’ especially at p. 417, where the Jewish 
method of examining the animals is described. 
M. 


LicHT-KEEPERS AND aT THE SMALLS 

(7 S. viii. 26, 79).—Near to the end of the third 
edition of Cooke’s ‘County of Devon’ there is 
given an “‘ additional account of Eddystone Light- 
house,” in which it is explained that after the de- 
struction, in 1703, of Winstanley’s erection 
“a second was not commenced till the year 1706, after 
the making of an act, vesting the duties payable by ship- 
ping passing the light-bouse, in the Trinity-house, and 
empowering the master, wardens, X&c., to grant leases, In 
consequence of these powers, they agreed with a Captain 
Lovel, or Lovet, for a term of ninety-nine years, com- 
mencing from the day that a light should be exhibited. 
Upon this agreement Capt. Lovet engaged a Mr. John 
Rudyerd...... (who) erected a second light-house...... 
(which) was commenced in July, 1706; and sufficiently 
completed to exhibit a light on July 28, 1708.” 
The agreement would terminate in 1807, the year 
which is referred to by W.S.B.H. Rudyerd’s 
structure was burnt in 1755, and it was in this 
lighthouse that the tragic incident related by 
Smeaton had occurred. J. F. 


Srpyey Montacu (7 S. v. 282, 370, 456).— 
In Whalley’s ‘ History of Northamptonshire,’ vol. i. 
p. 368, a pedigree of Montagu of Horton in that 
county is given, and it is stated that Sidney, 
second son of George Montagu, by Elizabeth Irby, 
his wife, was killed in a sea engagement with the 
Earl of Sandwich May 28, 1672, confirming the 

bability I stated as to his identity in my reply 
ear. Horace Monytacv, 

123, Pall Mall, 


Worps THat are not Wantep: RELIABLE 
(7™ §. viii. 85, 133).—Might one who is all but 
an outsider in such matters express his great de- 
light at finding one of such knowledge, judgment, 
and authority as Dr. Murray vindicating the 
status of this word. Why it should have been 
attacked, unless it were through ignorance, com- 
bined with a desire for oddity, has always been a 
puzzle tome. The objector was probably a cousin 
german of the so-called Aisthetic who mounted a 
peacock’s feather—and I say this granting that the 
peacock’s tail is a thing of beauty. Possibly, if one 
may hazard a guess, its rejection may have arisen 
from its non-appearance in our earlier dictionaries. 
Nay, even a later one, one which I am sorry I ever 
expended so much upon, and that is Richardson’s, 
does not contain the word. Br. Nicnotsoy, 

“Graves,” “ Graviss,” In Jeremy Tartor (7% 
S. viii. 244).—Surely the passage quoted by Mr. 
MaRsHALL needs no commentary. “Sacrifices” 
opposed to “feasts,” “altars” to “tables,” show 
that the author desired to illustrate his meaning 
by references to the religious ceremonials and 
domestic habits of “the ancients.” Sometimes, he 


says, in effect, they drank hot drink ; sometimes 
they poured cold (libations to the souls of the de- 
parted or manes) upon their graves ; sometimes 
they qualified their wines by pouring cold (water) 
into them ; but, alike at table and altar, the ser- 
vice was “hot” or “cold,” and not “lukewarm,” 
the “grave” being taken as the altar of the manes 
divi who presided over tombs and burying-places, 
and were usually propitiated by pouring libations 
upon their sepulchres in February. 
AtrreD 


Perer Payne (7" viii. 247).—This “ inevit- 
able Englishman,” according to Folkestone Williams, 
is really a great forgotten Englishman, one whose 
life should be chronicled in every English history. 
I have been studying his life and work in Bohemia 
for some years past, in the history of Bohemia and 
in the places where he lived and worked, and have 
been surprised to find our historians have so ignored 
him, and that our ecclesiastical writers have so 
slightingly referred to him. Bohemian historians 
let him fill his true place in history, and that a 
great one. I have just finished a MS. upon his 
work with the Wyclifites in Bohemia, which is 
now in the hands of a publisher, and in that trace 
his career from his banishment from Oxford, where 
he was vice-principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, to his 
death in Prague. A nobler, more manly, and 
fearless life it would be difficult to discover, and 
his influence upon the Wyclifites in Bohemia 
(whom we English call Hussites) was of immense 
power. James Baker. 


“Tar Dick” S. viii. 207).—Probably a 
curtailment of “ The Tumble-down Dick,” an occa- 
sional sign, and, of course, a scoffing reference to 
Richard Cromwell. There was such a sign at 
Alton, in Hampshire. 

James E. Rocers. 

Oxford. 


Is not this word the same as “dyke,” or 


[Mr. Wm. Renpue repeats the conjecture of Pror. 
Rogers, and A, H. that of Mr. 


Tue Beavtirct Mrs. Harvey 8. viii. 
229, 277).—There is little reason to doubt that the 
name of this distinguished actress was Elizabeth. 
It is so given by Bromley, without qualification. 
He enumerates four portraits of her, after J. Nixon, 
H. D. Hamilton, Reynolds, and ad vivum, engraved 
respectively by W. Dickinson, R. Houston (1774), 
G. i (1773), and J. K. Sherwin (1782). 

Jovian 

[This information is also supplied by Mr. Dante, 

} 


Sretia, Lapy Penevore Rica S. vii. 347, 
431; viii. 110).—There is, or was, a portrait of 
Stella, or, at least, one so described, in the 


| 
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National Portrait Exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton; an innocent-looking face, with black hair and 
eyes. Of Penelope Rich I know of no portrait. 
As this lady’s husband was a baron, is it accurate 
to say ‘‘ Lady Penelope Rich”? Should it not be 
“ Penelope, Lady Rich” ? HERMENTRUDE. 


GraypraTHer OF WILLIAM THE ConQuEROR 
(7™ 8. viii. 208).—Arlette, or Herleva, the mother 
of William the Conqueror, was the daughter of 
Fulbert, a tanner, of Falaise, in Normandy. He 
was rewarded for his too ready compliance with 
his lord’s wishes in regard to his daughter 
by the post of chamberlain in the ducal 
household. If the duties of chamberlain to 
a reigning prince in those days were at all 
analogous to what they are at present, Fulbert’s 
— calling would hardly have qualified him 
or the appointment. Herleva afterwards married 
one Herlwin of Conteville, by whom she had issue, 
and his legitimate relatives of humbler rank were 
not overlooked by the mighty bastard when he 
had achieved the summit of earthly en 


Planché, Somerset Herald, and the author of 
‘The Conqueror and his Companions,’ says that 
the father of Herleve, or Arlotta, was a furrier, and 
incontestably a burgess of Falaise, and Sir Francis 
Palgrave (‘ Hist. of Norm.’), upon the authority of 
Alberic Troisfontaines, says he was a brewer as 
well; but his name and that of his wife are variously 
gree by different authors. By one he is called 

ulbert and Robert, and his wife Dodo; by 
another Richard Saburpyr, and his wife Helen. 
Ducarel (‘ Ant. Ang. Norm.’) names him Her- 
bert or Verperay; Galeron (* Hist. de Falaise’) 
Vertprey. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading, 


* La Grande Encyclopédie’ (Paris, H. Lamirault 
et Cie, éditeurs, 61, Rue de Rennes), ¢.v. “ Ar- 
lette,” says, “Arlette ou Arlotte, bourgeoise de 
Falaise au XI* siécle, qui fut meitresse du duc de 
Normandie Robert-le-Diable, et mére de Guillaume 
le Batard, qui devint Guillaume le Conquérant.” 
Nothing more. This work, which is being issued 
in weekly numbers, is the most complete book of 
its kind I know of. According to the custom 
which still exists in Normandy to designate the 
wife and the daughter of a man by the name of 
the man with a feminine ending, one might guess 
that the name of the father of Arlette or Arlotte 
was Arlot. 

As for the etymology of the word harlot, Skeat, 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v., says :— 

* Originally used of either sex, and not always in a 
very bad sense, equivalent to modern English ‘fellow.’ 
Old French herlot, arlot, a vagabond ; Low Latin arlotus, 
aglutton. Of disputed origin ; probably from Old High 
German Xarl,aman, Hence also carlot (‘As You Like 
It,’ LIT. v. 108) and the name Charlotte.” 


The Normans are addicted to giving nicknames, 
and in the country and small towns many people 
to this day are known, not by their proper name, 
but by their nickname. Supposing that the name 
of the skinner was Arlot,it might have been derived 
from the fact of one of his ancestors having been 
a vagrant in his youth and having settled rather 
late in life at Falaise. DwarcEL. 

Paris. 

As pumerous replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ledge. | 


REPRESENTATIONS OF TEARS ON TOMBSTONES 
(7™ §S. vii. 366, 477; viii. 16, 91).—In Hambledon 
Church, under the fine monument to Sir Cope 
D’Oyley, who died 1663, are inscribed the follow- 
ing lines :— 

Ask me not who's buried here, 

Goe ask the Commons, ask the Shiere, 

Go ask the Church, They ’! tell thee who, 

As well as blubber’d eyes can doe ; 

Goe ask the Heralds, ask the Poore, 

Thine ears shall hear enough to ask no more, 

Then if thine eye bedew this sacred urne, 

Each drop a Pearle will turne 

T’ adorne his Tombe, or if thou canst not vent 

Thou bringest more marble to this monument. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Sr. Fetrx Prace-Names §. vii. 464).— 
There are these traces of St. Felix other than H. 
pe B. H., whose communications are so full of 
interest, mentions. Camden (‘ Brit.’ coll. 470, 1, 
London, 1722) has this notice of him in connexion 
with his especial locality in Norfolk :— 

*‘Shernborn [or Sherborn] upon this coast is well 
worth our notice, because Felix the Burgundian, who 
converted the East Angles to Christianity, built here the 
second Christian church of that province, the first he is 
said to have built at Babingley, where he landed, Of 
this place Thoke was lord when Felix came to convert 
the East Angles. Upon his conversion to Christianity he 
built here a church dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
It was very little, and, according to the custom of that 
ege, made of wood, for which reason it was called Stock- 
Chapel, and was probably the very same that Felix is 
said to have built. As to Babingley, Felix, the apostle of 
the East Angles, coming about 630, built there the first 
Christian church in those parts; of which succeeding 
ages made St. Felix the patron. Some remains of this 
transaction seem to be found in the mountains called 
Christian Hills, and in Flitcham, which imports as much 
as the village or dwelling-place of Felix.” 

Babingley, united to Sandringham, has still the 
dedication of St. Felix (Bacon’s ‘Liber Regis,’ 
p. 694, London, 1786). 

There is a Feliskirk in Yorkshire, which has the 
dedication of St. Felix (‘Liber Regis,’ p. 1116). 
In Cornwall there is “‘ Felax, alias St. Felix, alias 
Phillack and Gothian, R., St. Felix and Gothian” 
(‘ Liber Regis,’ p. 305). These are churches with 
his name, apart from mere place-names. 

He was, of course, Bishop of Dunwich (Bede, 
‘H. E., ii. 15). Baronius enumerates more than 


. 
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sixty saints of the name of Felix. This one is com- 
memorated on March 8, 

Under Flixton, Norfolk, Camden observes that 
it is named “among many other places in the 
county ” from St. Felix (p. 447). There is also a 
Flixton in Lancashire. Ep. MarsHAtt. 


The “almost [but most undeservedly ] forgotten ” 
St. Felix, the evangelist of East Anglia and 
founder of the Norwich bishopric at the long since 
submerged Dunwich, “Felix, nominis sui mys- 
terium factis exsequens,” is gratefully remembered 
on the extreme western verge of the province, 
which, as Bede records, “as a picus cultivator of 
the spiritual field,’ “he delivered from long- 
standing unrighteousness and unhappiness.” The 
little village of Babingley, on an inlet of the Wash, 
between Castle Rising and Sandringham, is identi- 
fied by a long-standing historic tradition with the 
landing-place of Felix of Burgundy, when sent 
by Honorius “to preach the word of life to the 
nation of the Angles”; and with the site of the 
first Christian church erected in East Anglia. 
This is stated in Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (ed. 1607), 
and is confirmed by Sir Heury Spelman in his 
‘Icenia,’ and Peter Le Neve in his ‘ Collections 
for Norfolk,’ and is mentioned by Blomefield in 
his history of the county under “Shernbourne,” 
where Felix is said to have built his second church. 
The church at Babingley, originally, according to 
Camden and Spelman, called by the name of its 
founder, is still dedicated to him. In the neigh- 
bourhood, Flitcham may also perpetuate his name 
as “the home of St. Felix,” while the “ Christian 


Hills” which rise near preserve the memory of the | 7... 


success of his mission. Epmunp VENABLES. 


The church of Feliskirk, Thirsk, Yorkshire, is 
dedicated to St. Felix. Ww. ©. B. 


Flixton occurs in Lancashire (near Manchester) 
and twice in Suffolk (near Bungay and near Lowes- 
toft). C. M. 


Warrington Museum. 


Roox=Simpteton (7 §. vii. 423, 476 ; viii. 
171).—In Figgins’s facsimile of Caxton’s ‘Game of 
Chess,’ in the “ fyfthe chappytre of the second 
book of the forme and maners of the Rookes,” it 
says :— 

“The rookes whiche ben yre and legates of the 
kynge / ought to be maad a knyght vpon an hors & a 
mantel and hood furrid with meneuier holdyng a staf in 
his hand / & for as moche as a kyng may not be in al 
places of his royame / therefor the auctoritie of hym is 

en to the rookes...... For it happeth ofte tyme that 
mynystres by theyr pryde and orgueyl subuerte Jus- 
tyce and do not right / Wherfore the Kynges otherwhyle 


lose their royames wyth out theyr culpe or gylte. For an 
vntrewe Juge or th 

vniuste and evyl.” 

So it appears rooks were king’s officers, and from 
the unpleasantness of the duties they often had to 


r maketh his lord to be named 


perform were unpopular, and doubtless the — 


of many tricks and evasions. Does not this w 


light upon Dekkar’s— 
So many Rookes, catch-polls of poesy ? 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Feaster as A CuristiAn Name § viii. 
229),.—The names on the East Yorkshire coast are 
full of interest and significance. Though I have 
not met another Feaster Stubbs, who hoisted 
the arms of Fawside of that ilk, with its motto 
‘* Farth and fere Nocht ” over his tavern in Robin 
Hood’s Bay, yet in Whitby churchyard is a tomb 
to Hartas Fewster, who was the son-in-law of 
Crispin Bean. Whitby churchyard, reached after an 
ascent of two hundred steps, is a remarkable spot, 
not merely from its fine outlook, but also because 
there is probably no churchyard existing with more 
tenantless graves, or, to speak more by the card, 
memorial stones without graves attached. Tomb- 
stones in numbers are there found to the memory 
of the lost at sea—some “ while engaged in the 
Arctic Fishery,” some “‘lost on Hasborough Sands,” 
some “in the Gulf of Bothnia,” or “perished at sea 
off the island of Majorca,” or “drowned in the 
Cattegat on Anholt Reef.” It is a seaman’s church- 
yard, and fitly crowns the lofty cliff overlooking 
the sea, which is gradually encroaching on it. It 
is a pathetic record of the risk encountered by 
those whose “ paths” are “in the great waters.” 

Among the singular names in Whitby church- 
yard are Gathsides, Huntrode, Backas, Blackbeard, 
Hannah Audas. I also noticed asa Christian name 

noch. G. B. 
Edgmere, Slough, Bucks, 


This is probably a variant spelling of the sur- 
name Fuster, Fewster, Fayster, or Feuster. A 
Feuster was living in Yorkshire in 1459, and a 
— in 1472. It is a trade name, denoting a 
maker of pack-saddles. Isaac TaYLor. 


This was probably a surname in the first instance, 
As such it is not uncommon. Mr. Bowditch, in 
his ‘ Suffolk Surnames,’ gives several instances of 
its occurrence, and devotes two or three to 
a list of names of its class, such as Feast, Munch, 
Chew, Dyne, Diett, Dainty, Sallade, Coolbroth, 
&c, Of course we are not to suppose that all such 
names are derived from the acts or the things to 
which they seem to point. C. O. 


Feaster is the name of a farmer resident in this 
parish, As all manner of surnames are found used 
as Christian names, I suppose that Mr. Stubbs 
was named from some Feaster with whom his 
family was connected. E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Is this a corrupt abbreviation of Sylvester? 
W. E. Bocxter. 
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Hemrtayp (7 viii. 227).—Land whereon 
hemp is grown. Thus, in deeds in my possession 
mention is made of a close or croft called Hemp- 
garth at Holme-on-Spalding Moor, 1712, and a 

iece of ground called a Hempgarth at South Cave 
in 1739, both in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
Compare Hempholme in Poulson’s ‘ Holderness,’ i. 
355, and another instance in the Hast Anglian, 
1870, iv. 180. In the East Riding a hempgarth is 
also known as a towgarth. Ww. C. B. 


Perhaps the following quotation from Dr. Whit- 
aker’s ‘ History of Craven’ may be of service to 
Mr. Pearson. The doctor is extracting par- 
ticulars from two surveys (in 1603 and 1604) of 
the manor of Grassington, in the parish of Linton, 
and says: “ Many hemp-plots are mentioned ; 
whence I conclude that plant to have been in 
general cultivation.” 

A reference to the Statutes at Large will suffi- 
ciently account for the use of the term. 24 Hen. 
VIIL., c. 4, enacted that every person having in 
his occupation sixty acres of land apt for tillage 
should sow one rood with flax or hemp seed, upon 
pain to forfeit three shillings and fourpence for 
every forty acres. By 5 Eliz, o. 5, s. 17, this 
statute was revived and made applicable to such 
parts of the country as the queen’s proclamation 
should direct, the proportion of land to be sown 
with hemp-seed and the penalty incurred for 
neglect being both tonemel. The cause of the 
enactment is stated to be “for the better provision 
of nets, for help and furtherance of fishing, and for 
eschewing of idleness,” The “ hempland” of which 
your correspondent speaks no doubt originated in 
this way. The statute, however, was entirely re- 
pealed in the thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth. 

W. THompsoy. 

Sedbergh. 


It was no doubt a custom in ages gone by to 
have a plot of ground attached to cottages for the 
growing of a certain quantity of hemp. A few 
weeks ago in Brittany I observed several—I may 
say many—plots devoted to the growing of hemp, 
which is spun into coarse yarn for making bags, &c. 


Tt may be of some advantage to Mr. Pearson 
to inform him that Holy-Oke’s ‘Rider’ (1659) 
8 s of “a hempe croft,” and that Miege’s 
‘ Dictionary ’ (1701) has “a hempe-close.” Bailey 
defines a croft as being “‘ A little close adjoining a 
House for Pasture or Tillage.” 

J. F. Maysercn. 


Land where hemp was grown. Here we had 
hempgarths in connexion with cottages. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Tae Carncrorp OsetisK (7" §, viii, 204).—I 
gather from Mr. Lywy’s note at the above refer- 


ence that some erroneous remarks have been made 
respecting the original purpose for which the Ching- 
ford obelisk, near Epping Forest, was erected. It 
has been stated that it was originally placed there 
by the Ordnance Survey authorities, and ‘ main- 
tained at the instance of the Astronomer Royal,” 
whereas in fact it was erected in 1824 by Mr. 
Pond, then Astronomer Royal, on a piece of 
ground leased to the Board of Admiralty for 
ninety-nine years from that date, solely for astro- 
nomical purposes, with the object of placing upon 
it a distant meridian-mark in the true meridian of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; and Sir George 
Airy remarked in 1839 that the mark was placed 
as nearly in the meridian of Greenwich as it could 
be by the best instruments in the world. Refer- 
ence to it was frequently made before 1836, and 
occasionally for a few years after, as a check on 
the adjustments of Troughton’s transit instrument. 
The mark on the obelisk is now invisible through 
the transit circle, the present meridian instrument 
at Greenwich, owing to the obstruction of the view 
in the line of sight caused by the great increase of 
manufactories and other buildings in the East end 
of London. Though, as Mr. Lynn remarks, the 
use of the mark became obsolete in, or shortly after, 
1836, I remember viewing it through Troughton’s 
mural circle more than forty years ago, about 1845; 
but at that time it was barely discernible. 

Mr. Lywn is quite correct in stating that the 
collimating reversed telescope used in the observa- 
tions for determining the error of collimation of 
the transit telescope was on the south side of the 
transit-room when first used by Sir George Airy in 
1836 ; but he omitted to add that in 1839 this colli- 
mator was transferred to the north side of the room, 
in which position it was used till the end of 1850, 
when the observations with Troughton’s transit 
were discontinued. Mr. Lywy’s statement that on 
the substitution of the new transit circle for the 
old transit instrument in 1851 a new collimator 
was placed in the north of the principal telescope 
(which is not capable of reversal) in addition to 
the one formerly in use on the south side, also re- 
quires a correction. When the transit circle was 
erected on the site, not where the transit instru- 
ment stood, but where Troughton’s and Jones’s 
mural circle were formerly mounted, it became 
necessary, in consequence of the instrument being 
non-reversible, to have two collimators. One was, 
therefore, placed in the meridian on the north side 
of the room as before, and a second on the south 
side, both collimators being of about five feet focal 
length, furnished with object-glasses of nearly four 
inches aperture. The position of the transit circle 
is about nineteen feet east of the old transit instru- 
ment. E. Dunxiy, F.R.S. 

Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


DersrsuirE Worrates (7 viii. 188).—Mr. 
Hackwoop’s Wirksworth list is evidently extracted 
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from Glover's unfinished ‘ History of Derbyshire,’ 
a not remarkably accurate production, but one 
which must serve in default of something better. 
When will the Rev. Dr. Cox (whose ‘ Notes on the 
Churches of Derbyshire’ and ‘ How to Write the 
History of a Parish’ proclaim his fitness for the 
task) collect around him a band of independent 
workers and proceed with that ‘ History of Derby- 
shire’ which his predecessor in the editorial chair 
of the Reliquary “nursed” during so many years? 

But to return to Mr. Hackwoop’s query. The 
three ladies whose names head his list have no 
especial claim that I can find out to rank as 
“ Derbyshire worthies.” The family of Bagshawe 
has been known and respected for generations ; 
but I know nothing of Blackburn, a name which 
occurs not in Lysons’s ‘Derbyshire.’ Ellen Buck- 
ley, 1680, is not on my notes; but William 
Buckley, yeoman, was lord of the manor of Ible in 
1696, and Edward Buckley gave, in 1772, a sum 
of 401. for teaching the youth of Hayfield. Anthony 
Bunting, one of a very ancient Derbyshire yeoman 
family, gave 5/. per annum to the Wirksworth alms- 
houses in 1685. The Buxtons, or Buckstones, were 
of Bradborne and Brassington, and “German” is a 
distinctive Christian name in the family. In 
Brassington Church a stone tablet records the gift 
of 201. per annum to the poor by Ann, daughter of 
German and Jane Buxton, who died 1674. The 
Cheneys were of Ashford and Moneyash. Daniel 
Deane, by his will, dated April 1, 1637, gave 20s. 
to the poor of St. Werburgh’s parish, and 5s. to 
the poor of St. Michael’s, Derby. Iam not aware 
of any connexion with Wirksworth in his case. 
Agnes Ferne, or Fearn, is buried in Wirksworth 
Church. By her will, dated 1574, she devised a 
house and garden in Wirksworth on trust to the 
intent that if after her decease there should happen 
to be a free school in that town, her trustees should 
cause five marks out of the profits of her lands to 
be conveyed to the said school for ever. She also 
ordered 40s. yearly to be paid to the poor folk in 
a bede-house in Wirksworth, and directed 1J. 6s. 8d. 
out of lands in Kirk Ireton and Idridgehay to be 
expended in clothing for the most necessitous. 
Thomas Blackwall, of Wirksworth, left by will, 
dated 1524, bequests for masses to the parish 
church of Wirksworth, and other sums to different 
churches, as well as the curious bequest of “a 
fodder of lead” to the chapelat Cromford. Henry 
Gee, in 1619, gave 51. yearly to the school and 
almshouse at Wirksworth. Mrs. Sarah Wood 
(who was, I take it, the person recorded by Glover 
as “Sarah Woodis”) left 40s. yearly in 1707 to a 
congregation of Wirksworth Calvinists, though 
why she should be glorified as a “ Derbyshire 
worthy ” on this account passes my comprehension. 

Atrrep WALLIS. 


“German Buxton, 1765,” is ibly German, 


fifth and youngest son of George Buxton, of Brad- 


bourn, and younger brother of George Buxton, of 
the same, who died 1810, aged eighty-nine. (See 
pedigree in Glover’s ‘Derbyshire,’ sub “ Brad- 
bourn.”) If German was living in 1765, he would 
probably be then aged about thirty-five. His 
great-grandfather and great-granduncle were both 
named German, though none so named is given in 
the pedigree in the two intermediate generations. 
The latter, however, who died in 1665, a —_ 


Five Reasons ror (7* viii. 
—These lines are not original in their Engli 
form, but a translation from the Latin :— 

Si bene commemini, causz sunt quinque bibendi : 

Hospitis adventus ; praesens sitis atque futura ; 

Et vini bonitas; et quzlibet altera causa. 

* Menagiana,’ vol. i. p. 172, in‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" 8, xii, 335. 
The whole translation, as it appears in Webster's 
‘Dict. of Quotations,’ s.a., is as follows : — 

If on thy theme I rightly think, 
There are five reasons why men drink : 
Good wine, a friend, because I’m dry, 
Or lest I should be by-and-by, 
Or any other reasons why. 
H. Aldrich, ‘ Biogr. Brit.,’ p, 42. 
Bartlett has this note on the lines :— 

“These lines are a translation of a Latin epigram 
(erroneously ascribed to Aldrich in the ‘ Biogr. Brit.,’ 
vol. i. p. 131) which Menage and De la Monnoye attri- 
bute to Pére Sirmond.”—P. 139. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


There can be no reasonable doubt that these 
lines were written by Dean Aldrich, to whom 
they are generally attributed. They were set to 
music, as a catch, by Henry Purcell, who died in 
1695. They certainly cannot, therefore, have been 
written by Dr. Haygarth, who was not born until 
the year 1740. Jutian MARSHALL. 


Parattet Scorr anD Brron 
(7™ §. viii. 245).—As regards Sir Walter Scott's 
lagiarism, R. E. N.’s suspicion is quite ground- 
fon, because ‘ Kenilworth’ was published in 1821, 
and canto vi. of Lord Byron’s‘ Don Juan’ in 1822; 
ergo, the former author could not have borrowed the 
ein question (chap. xxii., not xxi.) from the 
latter. Sir Walter certainly is not the debtor, 
though he may be the creditor, as Lord Byron pro- 
bably had read and remembered Scott’s mytholo- 
gical comparison, and from it reproduced and, 
poetice, improved the original simile. However, it 
is somewhat hard on Sir Walter to be even 
suspected as the borrower, when, in all probability, 
he was the lender. Frepk. Rowe. 
{ Many correspondents point out this.] 


Mock Mayor or NewcastLe-UNDER-LYME 
(7™ 8, vii. 468, 516; viii. 55).—The custom in 
this town was for the fishermen and beachmen 
annually to elect from their own class a “ seaside 
mayor,” whose province it was to settle such 
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trivial disputes as might arise among themselves, 
especially during the fishiag season, After his 
election the “seaside mayor” was carried round 
the town in a boat; and upon this occasion he 
made himself as much like Neptune as circum- 
stances would it. In the evening the 
“electors” indu in a copious allowance of 
beer. The custom ceased when herring ceased to 
be landed on the beach (Palmer’s ‘ Perlustration,’ 
iii. 130). Dansy Pater. 
Great Yarmouth, 


Pompous Eprrrara (7™ S. viii. 266).—Patto- 
TAPHOS judges a little hastily in his visits to kirk- 
It is scantly kind thus to put a staunch 

old provost of “fair Damfries” in the pillory under 
the heading of a “pompous epitaph.” If Parto- 
TapHos kaew how stalwartly Provost Corbet main- 
tained the cause of the “ merchants” at a crisis in 
the great feud which at different times convalsed 
all Scotland between the “merchants” and the 
“trades”; how Dumfries was riven in twain. be- 
tween the two parties ; how the “Corbies” took 
their title from their leader's crest, and backed 
him up right well; how the “ Pyets,” democratic 
crestless birds, who detested corbies, warred against 
the provost and all his works ; how the Psalms of 
David in metre, the Riot Act, whiskey punch, in- 
timidation of lamplighters, fisticuffs, and I know 
not what other weapons of offence and defence, 
and were called into play in that 
| conflict—the pompousness would not loom so 


eye. 
politan ‘N. & Q.’ can smile at the storied 
urns of a century ago, but relatively the epitaph 
which amuses Partorarnos is not at all out of 
measure for a civic dignitary in his own town—for 
a provost of Dumfries buried in St. Michael’s. An 
earlier holder of the office had put his case higher. 
Said Provost Irving, dead in 1633, and laid in the 
same cemetery :— 

King James at first me Balive named 

Drumfreis oft since me Provest clamed 

God hast for me ane Crowne reserved 

For King and Countrie I have served ; 
which proud epitaphic argument, a sublims non 
sequitur, would imply that a man who had occu- 
pied the civic chair had earned thereby the celestial 
crown. The epitaph now baing considered strikes 
a different note, resonant with private virtues, not 
with magisterial triumphs. To compare its calm, 
heavy tenor with the fiery facts of his brief offi:ial 
life is oo to tempt one to turn moralist. 
Looking back upon the career of that bold partisan, 


his undaunted fight in a hopelessly unpopular 

cause, the personal dangers he braved, the anxieties 

which mide him the subject of an epitaph long be- 

fore his time, it is not its pomp which strikes, it is its 

utter failure to suggest a solitary idea of the public 
r of the man. 

Should Patroraraos care to dip deeper into 


his subject, he will learn all about it from the pen 
of one who in life was a genial, helpful, generous 
friend of mine, and whose memory Dumfries will 
never let die. The late Mr. William McDowall, 
in his ‘ History of Dumfries,’ chap. xlviii., tells the 
story of the~“ Pyets” and the “Crows.” The 
record of the Corbet family, and copies of their 
epitaphs, appear at pp. 30 and 65 of the ‘ Memorials 

St. Michael’s,’ by the same author. 

Geo. Nettson. 
Glasgow. 


Town Mouse anv Country Mouse’ 
S. viii. 127, 173, 234, 272).—This poem appears in 
full in my copy of Sir Theodore Martin’s charming 
edition of Horace, Satire ii. 6, p. 81, published by 
Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons in their 
“ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 1870. 

Henry Geratp Horg. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


There is an appendix to Phedrus of doubtful 
fables in Latin verse supposed to be by other hands 
than that of Phedrus, and amongst these fables is 
*Mus Urbanus et Rusticus.’ I think that I am 
right in saying that the fable is not by Phedrus; 
buat, to speak the trath, I overlooked the appendix. 

E. 


The reason why this is not to be found in the 
poetical works of Prior or of Halifax is that, mien), 
there is much verse in it of 
the greater part is a prose dialogue, wit en 
appearing as “ Bayes,” as in Buckingham’s ‘ Re- 
hearsal.’ W. Kennepy. 

Haileybury College. 


“ LANGUOROUS,” AS UsED BY Keats (7* §. viii. 

229).—Will it do to inquire too curiously into the 

ise meaning of every word used by Keats? 

He was the prince of impressionists, and thought 

more of the general effect than of the particular 

feature. What, for instance is the meaning of 
“soother” in the verse, 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd? 

As regards the “lang’rous waist,” the Editor’s 
suggestion seems to be the right one when we re- 
member the character of Keats's passion for his 
“Charmian.” Passion, indeed, in him and in his 
poetry seems always to end in physical exhaustion 
—in “ languor,” or “ faintness,” or even in “swoon- 
ing.” Cc. C. B. 

Tae Sovrnwark §. viii. 228).— 
The Clink liberty is apparently named from the 
“hard,” or clinking, clanging stones of the old 
Roman landing-place, which here ends Stone 
Street, Borough. It opans to the ferry for Dow- 
gate, E.C., which represents the “‘over” that has 
named St. Mary Overies, or “over the rhee,” ¢.¢., 
the water, superseded by London Bridge. The 
profits of this ferry built the pro-cathedral ; and I 
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shall be glad to learn how this theory suits Clat- 
tering Bridge, Kincardineshire. A. Hau. 


‘Tue DeserteD VitLacE” (7* §. viii. 189).— 
M. Alfred Legrand’s translation is erroneous as to 
“terms” and “ tides.” 

Lands he could measure, terms, and tides presage. 
He could survey land, and calculate—for presage 
means nothing more—the ebb and flow of the tides 
(la marée) ; he could fix the hour of high tide at 
London Bridge or elsewhere. But the “terms” 
would signify his understanding the Church Calen- 
dar, the table of Epacts, the Golden Numbers. 
He could tell when Easter falls, on which depend 
all the movable feasts and fasts of the ecclesiastical 
year. “Il pourait mesurer les terres, annoncer 
d’avance les marées, et de plus les épactes, et les 
fétes mobiles de la calandre religieuse.” This is 
the meaning of the English line which M. Legrand 
would clothe in all the grace of the French idiom. 

In the north cloister of Westminster Abbey 
there lies buried the valued servant of a pre- 
bendary of the minster. Very characteristic and 
quaint is his epitaph. It closes somewhat thus (I 
write from memory, so may not be quite cor- 
rect) :— 

Well couthe he numbers, and well measured land, 

So doth he now that ground whereon you stand, 

Wherein he lies so geometrical, 

Art maketh some, but thus will Nature all. 

That first line one might almost think to have been 
in Goldsmith’s head at the time he wrote his. 
©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


“Ort IN THE STILLY NIGHT” (7% §, viii. 280).— 
This song was written by Moore, but is not among 
his ‘Irish Melodies.’ It is to be found in his 
‘ National Airs,’ published in 1815. 

warD H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Bore (7" §, viii. 245).—Pror. Sxeat, under 
this heading, remarks that he will be extremely 
surprised if there is any proof of pig being “the 
old name for a small bowl or cup.” In my youth 
small bowls or cups were constantly spoken of as 
pigs, or piggs, in this city, and, I believe, are still 
to be heard so designated by the humbler members 
of society. 

Some forty-five years ago a pigg-wife was a 
woman who hawked crockery from door to door, 
and I well remember that primitive representative 
of the savings bank the penny-pigg, a brown glazed 
earthenware vessel, with a slit to admit of half- 
pence being inserted in it. Once the money was 


deposited in this “bank,” it could only be got at 
by breaking the pigg. A. W. B. 
Edinburgh. 
Pror. Sxeat says he is incredulous as to the 
antiquity of the word pig in the sense of a small 


bowl or cup. It is the common word in Lowland 
Scots for jelly-pots. Jamieson interprets it, “ (1) 
An earthen vessel ; (2) a pitcher ; (3) a can for a 
chimney-top; (4) a potsherd,” and gives some 
references of respectable antiquity for the use of 
the word. He also gives “Piggerie, the place 
where earthenware is manufactured ; a pottery.” 
Hersert 


Omevette (7" §. viii. 182).—Scheler gives us 
“BLL. obleta, oublie, nasalisee en ombleta.” Com- 
pare then oublie, a synonym for the host, at mass, 
so an oblation; apparently a very fine pasty, and 
in German “a wafer”; Fr. gaufre, our goffer, as I 
suppose, from Passover bread or cakes, really a 
tenuous biscuit. 

We all know the popularity of Easter eggs, and 
it seems possible that our omelette is a nasalized 
diminutive from Latin offero, obtuli, oblatum, so 
an offering. Hatt. 


Greezep (7" §. viii. 87, 195).—It may be worth 
while noting that the word greeze, both as a noun 
and as a verb, occurs in the phraseology of West- 
minster School. A greeze=a “striving crowdor a 
melee,” as Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe interprets it. 
To greexe=to strive together, to push, to squeeze. 
Where the word came from, and whence the origin 
of its signification, I cannot say, though I have 
often used the word in the past, ALPHA. 


Merricat History or Enctanp (7 §. viii. 
88, 158, 238).—I possess ‘English History in 
Rhyme, from B.c. 55 to A.D. 1872,’ consisting of 
600 lines, and containing all the important events, 
institutions, battles, &c., by Edward B. Goodwin, 
B.A. Publishers, Bevis & Co., Southampton. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Heatine sy Tovca (7 §, viii. 205).—It takes 
a long time to extinguish a popular superstition. 
Whether the notion of curing a disease by applica- 
tion of the hand of a just executed criminal still 
survives in this country or not I cannot say, but 
it existed at a period later than the year 1795, 
wken the foreigner mentioned by Mr. Hopnexin 
saw it at Newgate. I myself saw it at Oxford 
when I was an undergraduate, in the year 1824. 

A man had just been hanged on the roof of Ox- 
ford Castle, on which, the trap-door and drop not 
being practicable, the old-fashioned gallows (two 
uprights and a crossbeam) had been erected. I 
did not see the poor wretch turned off the ladder, 
but I happened to pass by immediately after. The 
ladder still rested against the crossbeam, and on 
the top was sitting the London Jack Ketch of the 
day, dressed in his Sunday best, a blue coat and 
red waistcoat, and a coloured handkerchief round 
his neck. He sat with his arms folded, just above 
his victim’s head, as if he were watching lest the 
man should come to life again and make his escape. 
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But he was waiting for something else. Presently 
a decent-looking woman came forward, and went 
a few steps up the ladder. Ketch descended from 
his elevation, took the woman’s right hand, and 
drew it several times quite round the criminal’s 
neck, still warm. I was informed that she was 
troubled with a large wen in her own neck, whichshe 
hoped might be reduced by this strange remedy. 
One or two more women followed her example. 


J. E. Jackson. 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham, 


This superstitious practice was indulged in so late 
as April, 1845, when Crowley, the murderer, was 
executed at Warwick. Numbers of women with 
wens and swellings were touched. I suppose that 
it was one of the many forms taken by “ faith 
healing.” (See Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ iii, 278.) 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


This, with similar indecent customs for curing 
wens, is noticed in Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ p. 129, 
1721; ‘N. & Q,,’ 1" S. il. 36; vi. 145; xii. 201 ; 
Thiselton Dyers ‘Domestic Folk-Lore’ (Cassell, 
167), which also refers to Grose. 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Apostoticat Succession (7 8, viii. 167).— 
Cardinal Newman, in his ‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ 
p. 30, says :— 

“ Blomfield, the Bishop of London of the day, an active 
and open-hearted man, had been for years engaged in 
diluting the high orthodoxy by the introduction of mem- 
bers of the Evangelical body into places of influence and 
trust. He bad deeply offended men who agreed in opinion 
with myself, by an off-hand saying (as it was — 
to the effect that belief in the Apostolica! succession 
gone out with the Non-jurors.” 

That the bishop ever did say this I can scarcely 
believe, as in his sermon at the consecration of four 
colonial bishops in 1848 he insisted rar the 
truth of this doctrine. E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorke, 


Cistery For A Dinyer Taste (7* §. vii. 187, 
249, 454).—In the directions “to the Butler” con- 
tained in an old cookery book, ‘The Queen-like 
Closet,’ by Hannah Wolley, alias Chaloner, that 
official is informed that in preparing for a meal he 
must see 
“that he set Drink to warm in due time if the season 
require ;...... Soa! that he have his Cistern ready to set 
his Drink in,” —Ed, 1675, p, 336. 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool. 

My inquiry as to the use of these vessels elicited 

ing very decisive. Mr. HartsHoRNE 
is of opinion that they may have been employed at 
one time for the washing of knives and oie and 
(as Dr. Mynors Bright had suggested) of (silver) 
plates ; at another and later time merely for the 
cooling of wine. In this uncertainty I have myself 


another suggestion to make. Did they serve for 
the guests to wash their hands? When the Grand 
Duke Cosmo travelled in England, c. 1670, he was 
hospitably entertained by many noblemen and 
others of high estate, and on p. 464 of his ‘Travels’ 
we find the remark :— 

“On the English tables there are no forks, nor vessels 
to supply water for the hands, which are washed in a 
basin Pall of water, that serves for all the company.” 
Was this basin the “cistern”? Apropos of forks, 
it is satisfactory to learn that at least the royal 
table was not so sadly destitute. At p. 376 it is 
recorded that the Grand Duke dined with the king. 
The total number at table was seventeen, “ and 
there were as many knives and forks, which when 
they sate down, they found before them.” 

What must specially strike one in such inquiries 
is the wide gulf of ignorance which separates us 
from our forefathers and foremothers of only two 
hundred years back. Could any one give a par- 
ticular and correct account of the proceedings at a 
dinner party ?—how they brought each his own 
knife and fork out of his pocket ; how some, alas! 
may have brought no fork; how and when they 
washed their hands in this common basin or cis- 
tern, &c. ? C. B. Mount. 


James Hammonp CaTHErinE Dasnwoop 
(7™ §. viii. 206).—Hammond’s elegies, says John- 
son, 

“have neither passion, nature, nor manners. He that 
describes himself as a shepherd, and his Nezra or Delia 
as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and lambs, feels no 
passion. He that courts his mistress with Roman imagery 
deserves to lose her: for she may with good reason sus- 
t his sincerity. Like other lovers, he threatens the 
xd — Dashwood) with dying; and what then shall 
ollow (— 
Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corse attend? 
With Eyes averted light the Solemn pyre ; 

Till all around the doleful flames ascend, 
Then slowly sinking, by degrees expire? 

To soothe the hovering soul be thine the care, 
With plaintive crys to lead the mournful band ; 

In sable Weeds the golden Vase to bear, 

And Cull my ashes with thy trembling hand.” 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who 
rejected a swain of so little meaning. Miss Dash- 
wood, in my opinion, entertained doubts of 
Hammond’s sanity, and, like a sensible woman, 
rejected him accordingly. 

Hesry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N, 


Removat or Anitive Imprints (7 §, viii. 
267).—I think Cot. Parpgavx will find salts of 
sorrell one of the best agents for removal of these 
unsightly stamps. It will remove writing ink very 
quickly, and will in most cases remove aniline, but 
it will not touch printers’ ink. It isto be had at a 
drysalter’s ; the price is about one shilling per pound. 
Take a piece about the size of an almond for every 
half-pint of water used, put in a clean vessel on a 
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fire, and when boiling steep the paper in and keep 
there till stamp disappears ; it will not injure the 
paper. Geo. BLACKLEDGE. 

5, Bishop’s Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Rvsxin’s ‘ Porms’ (7" §S. viii. 168).—Two of 
these poems, ‘The Gypsies’ and ‘ The Exile of St. 
Helena,’ must have been written in 1837, 1838, in 
competition for the Oxford English Verse Prize of 
those years. They were, however, not successful, 
as in 1837 the prize poem was by A. P. Stanley, 
scholar of Balliol, afterwards Dean of Westminster; 
and in 1838 by Joseph Henry Dart, Commoner of 
Exeter, afterwards a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. In 
the following year, 1839, the prize was awarded to 
Mr. Ruskin, the subject being ‘ Salvette and Ele- 

hanta.’ 


In ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ 1843, ‘‘ The Broken 
Chain, concluded from last year’s volume, by J. R., 
Ch. Ch. Oxford,” occupies pp. 61-85 ; and in the 
same work for 1844 there are ‘ The Battle of Monte- 
notte,’ by J. R., at pp. 59-69 ; ‘A Walk in Cha- 
mouni,’ by J. R., at pp. 141-144, with an engraving 
after a drawing by J. R. W. E. Buckvey. 


Marcaret Symcorr or Gwynn 
(7™ S. viii. 287).—A tradition to the effect that 
the former was the genuine name of “pretty Nelly” 
is mentioned in Doran’s ‘Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants,’ ed. Lowe, i. 91. Urpan. 


oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. viii. 
69).— 

) He never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor paltered with Eternal God for power. 
From Tennyson’s *Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington, R. Hopson, 
(7% 8. viii. 230.) 

The verse quoted by B. H. D. is no doubt altered from 
one of Watts’s ‘ Hymns,’ bk. i. hymn 88, the first verse 
of which is as follows :— 

Life is the time to serve the Lord, 

The time to ensure the great reward ; 

And while the lamp holds out to burn, 

The vilest sinner may return. 

H, E, 

As long as life its term extends 

Hope's blest dominion never ends ; 

For while the lamp holds on to burn, 

The greatest sinner may return. 
This is the beginning of the fifteenth paraphrase of the 
‘Collection of the Church of Scotland.’ The passage 
of Scripture — is Eccl. ix. 4, 5,6, 10. The 


author is Dr. Watts, A, G. Rem, 
(7'» 8. viii, 249.) 
The beautiful lines— 


It’s ill to loose the bands that God decreed to bind, &e. 
quoted by 8S. A., and which are new to me, appear, 
both from their subject and their rhythm, to be part of 
the song quoted by Richie Moniplies in the thirty-first 
chapter of ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel ’;— 

It ’s hame, and it ’s hame, and it ’s hame we fain would be, 
Though the cloud is in the lift and the wind is on the iea; 
For the sun through the mirk blinks blithe on mine e’e, 
Says, “I'll shine on ye yet in your ain countrie |!” 


If these two verses belong to one and the seme song, I 
should be very glad to have it, and to know who is the 
author. JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
The Life of Richard Stele. By George A. Aitken. 

2 vols. (Isbister.) 

Mr. Arrken’s ‘ Life of Richard Steele’ is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the early part of the 
last century, Slowly the present century is awaking 
to the value of the bequest made it by the last, While 
the fervour of admiration for the literature of the 
previous century was at its height there was some ten- 
dency to disparage the work of the eighteenth century, 
which, indeed, as regards imaginative and poetic litera- 
ture, does not shine very resplendently. Juster views 
now prevail, and to-day is rather burriedly and feverishly 
making amends for yesterday. Mr. Aitken’s is one of 
those exhaustive biegraphies which we should gladly 
have seen appear in connexion with an annotated edition 
of Steele’s works. Such edition is, however, scarcely to 
be hoped. Though profoundly interesting as a figure, 
Steele exists as a writer on the strength of a few essays 
and letters. His literary baggage is too cumbrous to be 
carried. Interest in his political pamphlets is not very 
widely diffused, and even his =e on theatrical sub- 
jects, those in the Tatler excepted, have no great claim 
upon the general reader. A selection from his works is 
not desirable, and a collection we are not likely to get. 
We are thus driven to treating Mr. Aitken’s work as 
what it is, and not what it might have been—a course 
not without its advantages. IJmprimis, then ; it isa good 
book, a piece of sound and conscientious scholarship, and 
an intelligibly and sympathetically written account of a 
curious life. Further information upon Steele’s career 
as a manager, upon the causes that led to the unprece- 
dented interference with his possession of the patent of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and his relations witb his joint 
managers, might be desired, and the index is far from 
fulfilling all modern requirements. Still the work is 
shapely, and the various facets of a many-sided mind are 
held up conscientiously to the light. On many points of 
importance a flood of light is cast by the new materiale 
Mr. Aitken has collected. Particulars as to Steele’s first 
marriage to Mary Stretch, now for the first time sup- 
pred, and very curious and interesting facts concerning 

fary Scurlock, his second wife, and the H. O., whom 
she calls “ yt wretched impudence,” are brought to light. 
Mary Scurlock herself appears in a light even less 
attractive than that in which she has generally been 
seen, and a curious picture of the familiarities permitted 
by a decently behaved young woman is afforded. A ~ 4 
to Mr. Swinburne’s claim to assign to Congreve Steele's 
immortal compliment to Lady Elizabeth Hastings and 
the entire authorship of No, 49 in the Tatler, Mr. Aitken 
shares the doubt expressed in ‘N. & Q.’ whether Con- 
greve wrote even No. 42. 

The ‘ Life of Steele’ consists practically of a record of 
his difficulties, h’s shifts to obtain money, his successes, 
which were numerous, and his coaxings and apologies to 
his wife. Concerning Lady Price Mr. Aitken finds it 
difficult to make up his mind. “ Sometimes she appears 
to have been penurious, sometimes extravagant:..... Her 
own letters were sometimes very angry, sometimes ten- 
der, If we had more of these we could perhaps form a 
clearer estimate of the writer.” Not the first is he who 
could not quite understand her ladyship. Steele himself 
had a perhaps deservedly difficult task to keep her in 
order, A further insight into a book we have read with 
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much pleasure we cannot afford. It deserves to be 

generally studied and warmly appreciated, and must of 

necessity rest upon the shelves of all students of the 

eighteenth century. It is well got up, and has some ex- 
lent portraits, 


The Journal of the Royal Historical and Ar ical 
Association of Ireland, Vol. 1X. Parts I. and IL., 
Fourth Series, Nos. 78 and 79. (Dublin, Hodges & 
Figgis; London, Williams & Norgate.) 

WirH these numbers, covering the period from January 

to July of the current year, the valuable society so long 

and so well known to archwologists as the Kilkenny 

Archwological Society may be said to begin a new 

literary as well as corporate existence, The rise in life 

to which the president, Lord James Butler, pointedly 
referred in his brief address from the chair at the first 
general meeting under the new title, if taken, as the pre- 
sident urged it should be, as making the society’s motto 

“ Excelsior,” will be bailed with pleasure by antiquaries 

on both sides of St. George’s Channel. In the specimens 

of the society's current work which are now before us 
we are glad to note much that is of good mers for the 
future of the new corporate body. Mr. T. Johnston 

Westropp’s ‘ History of Ennis Abbey, 1240-1693,’ with 

illustrations, is valuable as a record of the little-known 
t-Reformation history of Irish religious houses. In 
e ‘ Notices of the Manor of St. Sepulchre, Dublin, in 

the Fourteenth Century,’ by Mr. James Mills, of the 

Public Record Office, Dublin, which is running through 

the parts of vol. ix., we have much matter of interest 

to the genealogist. We note a Skarlet, for instance, as 
oue of the “‘ former tenants "’ named in the survey of the 
manor now being printed, which is from a copy taken 
in 1531 of a rental of 5 Ric, II., 1382, made by the 
seneschal and a jury. This evidence of Scarletts in 

Ireland may possibly be new to some of our corre- 

spondents who are interested in the name. Mr. P. J. 

Lynch contributes architectural plans and sketches of 

‘ Kilelton Church, near Kilgobbin,’ arising out of some 

ges in Miss Hickson’s interesting ‘ Notes on Kerry 
opography’ in part ii. The two articles should be 
read together, and cannot fail to set before the reader 

a vivid picture of bygone days, when these venerable 

boat-shaped roofed oratories, the earliest existing 

churches in Northern Europe, saw a Brandan and a 

Columba worship within their humble walls. 


Old New York. A Journal relating to the History and 
Antiquities of New York City. Edited yy © We 
Pasko. Vol. I. No. I, August, (New York, Pasko.) 

Tue summer of this year has seen the birth of a new 

periodical, to be devoted to the illustration of the anti- 

uities as well as the history of the “ Empire City ” of the 

nited States. The word “ antiquities’ in such a con- 
notation must be taken rather broadly. But that there 
is much which is quaint and curious — to the early 
days of New York, under Dutch and English rule, 
awaiting the enterprise of such workers as Mr. Pasko, 
the first number of his periodical sufficiently shows. It 

is curious to find the desire of a colonial governor for a 

European reputation helping to introduce the printing- 
ress into New York. To the ambition of his Excellency 
‘ol, Fletcher, the “Great Swift Arrow” of the Indians, 

whom he was constantly surprising, Mr. Pasko, in his 

interesting opening article, ‘Notes on the History of 

Printing in New York,’ seems clearly to trace this gift 

to future generations yet undreamed of, throughout a 

Union yet to be established. Most curiously, this first 

American printer, introduced by a soldier governor into 

the New World, was a Quaker, William Bradford, a 

Leicestershire man. The ‘Index to the Engravings in 

Valentine's Manual,’ commenced in No, 1, will a 


useful contribution to the topography of New York and 
to subjects illustrating its history. There are acknow- 
ledged inaccuracies, which will probably be rectified 
through the publication of this index, We do not under- 
stand what is meant by ‘ Waterworks Money,’ of which 
facsimiles are said to given in the‘ Manual.’ Can it 
mean tokens issued by an early waterworks company? 
Mr. Pasko may be congratulated on having conceived 
a ech which promises to be useful to the historian 
and antiquary on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The Temple of Solomon. The Ethics of Art. Two 
Lectures, By E, C, Robins, F.S.A. (Whittaker & 


Co. 

Mr, = tells us a great deal about King Solomon's 
temple, and makes various quotations from the Bible 
and Josephus, We own that our ideas on the Temple of 
Solomon are seomewhat misty and vague, and, so far as 
we are able to tell, Mr. Robins is as likely to be right 
as any one else who has written on the subject. We 
much prefer his lecture on ‘The Ethics of Art,’ and 
are sorry that it occupies such a small part of the 
volume, 

Reapers of Le Livre learn with rise that in its 
present shape it will cease with the close of the year. 
Ten years will then have elapsed, and twenty goodly 
volumes, to the merits of which we have drawn attention, 
will remain a bibliographical treasure, In a different 
shape, and with many new and attractive features, and 
still under the management of M. Octave Uzanne, it will 
appear next year. To these changes we hope to draw 
attention. The October number has a continuation of 
the very interesting correspondence of Casanova, and a 
portrait of Edgar Allan Poe, 


Aatices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

An Reapsr.—l, (“Davilla’s ‘Civil Wars of 
France,’ 1647.) This translation is by Sir C. Cottrell 
and William Ayleebury. It is in very little request, 
and has no pecuniary value.—2. (‘ Practice of Piety.’) 
This is by Lewis Bailey, Bishop of Bangor. See Sir 
Egerton Brydges’s ‘ Restituta,’ ii. 246. 

J. P. H. (“Village Superstition”’).—The idea that 
one cannot die upon feathers is fully discussed 6** §. iii, 
165, 339, 356, 418 ; iv. 236; v. 55, 196. 

Conservative (“ Works of Peter Pindar”).—These 
are by John Wolcott, M.D. 

Corricenpa.—P,. 295, col. 2, 1. 22, for “‘not” read 
that ; p. 296, col. 1, 1. 25, for “ Niddert” read Mildert. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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lections of of Books, in town or country, and give the “utmost » value in 


valuers ro promptly, y sent. 
Removals expense to Libraries Catalogued 
address, en, London.” Code in use, Unicode, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


E MARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASES 

for Magazines, &c. (Gould's Patent). Sizes from 
crown 7 on application to any Case 
for * Notes & ‘Gaer 


rice 2s. 
MARLBOROUGH. GOULD & CO. 52, Old Bailey, E.0. 


PBESS CUTTING AGENCY, 359, STRAND.— 
NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS on all subjects, Literary, Artistic, 
me from the Newspspers, Periodicals, Magazines, and Keviews 
the World. Statistics, Piles & Searched, Special Information, and 
ait Ts Work; Translations and Reporting.— —ROMEIKE & CUR- 
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e, London.” Telephone, 2662. 
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HE INDEX LIBRARY. Edited by W. P. W. 
PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.0.L. Issued Monthly. Annual Sub- 
scription, One Guinea. The following Volumes are now ready -— 
poeeEan PTON and RUTLAND Wists, proved in the Court of 
the of N 0 to 1652. Royal 8yo. cloth 
gilt, ie 108. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS. ant Answers, temp. Charles I. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ROYALIST COMPOSITION PaPane. Index Nominum. Vol. I. 
AtoF. Price 10s. 6d. 


London: CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 


8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
ERMAN CULTURE and CHRISTIANITY 
(1770-1880). By JOSEPH GOSTWICK. 
“A laborious and able contribution to Christian defence.” 


“ An instructive and most useful volume.”—Literary Churchman. 
“As a handbook of modern German philosophy this volume has 
considerable merit, snd evidences throughout a clear and correct 
of the ssues 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
E K 


Bt 25. 


BAN K, 
Southam 
THREE per CENT. NTRUES allowed on 
on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on ve CURRENT 
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| ‘HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MAN DELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D, 
Number XVI. OCTOBER, royal Svo. price 5s. 
ARTICLES :— Contents. 
The EARLY HISTORY of CHARTISM, 1836-18:9. By E. C. K. 


The 1 POLISH INTERREGNUM, 1575. By R. Nisbet Bain. 


The RELIGIOUS | a of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
the Rev. W. H. Hu 
The PATRICIATE of PIPPIN. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C. 
BABLY of the ISLE of MAN with IRE- 
By A. W. 
2 mores DOCUMENTS >—Gesiths and Thegus, 
—The Jesuits and Benotistines in _Bogand, by 
T. G. Law—The Plu ( by M 
Me by Prof fessor J. K. 


Letter of Lord Chesterfield on the ( hange of Ministry 
ia, Edited by John Robinson. 


3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
4. LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
5, CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Now ready, price 6. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
(0. 348, 


Contents. 

1. OXFORD and its PROFESSORS. 

2. The CONQUEST of ALGERIA. 

3. The ORIGIN of INTELLECT. 

4. EAST AFRICA. 

5. FARRAR’S LIVES of the FATHERS. 

6. The PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. 

7. RECENT DISCOVERIES in ROME. 

8. The INTERNAL ECONOMY of RUSSIA. 

9. MAITLAND of LETHINGTON and MARY STUART. 
10, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, HOME RULE, and NEW 

LIBERALISM. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 338, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 

1, COURTHOPE’S LIFE of POPE. 

2. The PRINCIPALITY of MONACO. 

3, WARD and the OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

4 BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. 

5. HEINRICH HEINE. 

6, The INHABITANTS of EAST LONDON. 

7. JOHN LOCKE. 

8. GARDINER’S CIVIL WAR. 

9% The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

10, The NATIONAL PARTY of the FUTURE. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, price Cne Shilling, 


RIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of our LORD. By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8.. Associate ¢ King’s Colle, Reader in 
the Diocese of Rochester ; Author of * Bible C hronology,’ &c. 
London: G. it EMAN, 67, Paternoster-row. 
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cls RAVENSCROFT. “Manager. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Old Wounds, Sores, and Ulcers.—Daily experience confirms 
the fact which has tri umphed over opposition for more than forty 
vis., that no means are known equal to Holloway’s remedies 
r . A bad legs, sores, wounds, diseases of the skin, erysipelas, 
abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in truth, ail cases where the C 1, 
broken. To cure these infirmities quickly is of primary importa: 
as the compulsory confinement indvors weakens the general health, 
ready means of cure are found iu Holloway’s Cintenens and Pills, 
which heal the sores and expel their cause. In the very worst cases 
the Ointment has succeeded in --*- cure after every 
has failed of giving any relic Perate cases best dis- 
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PART I. NOW READY, 


THE CENTURY 


DICTIONARY: 


AN ENCYCLOPACDIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


In 24 MONTHLY PARTS, price 10s. 6d. each. 
When completed the Work will form Six Volumes, price £2 2s, each. 


Purchasers will obtain a Reference Library which does away with a great number of other Books, 
They will have— 


1, A COMPLETE DEFINING DICTIONARY of | 8. 4 DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, SURGERY, 


ENGLISH WORDS. 

2, A DICTIONARY of ETYMOLOGIES, unequalled 
by any Work yet published. 

8, A STANDARD DICTIONARY of SPELLING 
and PRONUNCIATION. 

4, An ENCYCLOPZDIA of GENERAL INFOR- 
MATION, particularly rich in Historical Material. 

5. 4 STAN DARD DICTIONARY of MECHANICAL 


6. A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY of the 
PRACTICAL ARTS and TRADES, COMMERCE, FINANCE, &c. 


7. A DICTIONARY of SCIENTIFIC TERMS, 
giving the Result of the very Latest Thought in every Department 
of Science, as Biology, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Pnysics, &c. 


HYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, &c. 
9. A DICTIONARY of THEOLOGICAL TERMS. 
10, A DICTIONARY of ART and ARCH ZOLOGY, 
MYTHOLOGY, SCULPTURE, MUSIC, &e. Exquisitely illus- 

11. A LAW DICTIONARY. 
12, A STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK of ENG- 


LISH GRAMMAR and PHILOLOGY. 


13. A DICTIONARY of SYNONYMS. 


'14, A TREASURY of QUOTATIONS. 


The parts will be strongly bound in flexible cloth, which will bear constant use, and will form a 


complete working edition of the book, bound in 24 thin, flexible volumes, They will be issued so rapidly 
(once a month) that the Dictionary will soon be a usable part of the library of any subscriber. The 
publisher, therefore, recommends that it be taken in parts in preference to waiting for the issue of the 


volumes, 
THE CAMEO SERIES. 


Half bound, paper boards, price 3s. 6d. each. Fine Edition, bound in parchment, printed on Japan paper, numbered 
and signed, 30 copies only printed, 25 being for sale ; terms on application from Booksellers or the Publisher. 


VOLUME I. 


The LADY from the SEA. By 


HENRIK IBSEN. Translated, ty ee Autbor’s permis- | 
NG. Critical Intro- | 

duction by EDMUND GOSSE. Frontispiece Portrait of | 
Author. 


sion, by ELEANOR MARX AVE 


VOLUME Il. 


A LONDON PLANE TREE, and other 
Poems. By AMY LEVY, Author of * The Romance of a 
Shop,’ ‘ Reuben Sachs,’ &c. Illustrated by J. Bernard 
Partridge. 


Others in preparation. Prospectuses on application. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


MAPS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND INDEX. 
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